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PREFACE 



This book is a companion volume to another work on 
Japanese military history by Dorothy Perkins, Japan Goes 
to War: A Chronology of Modern Japanese Military Expansion 
from the Meiji Era to the Attack on Pearl Harbor (1868-1941) , 
published by DIANE Pub. Co. in 1997. Ironically, the modern 
Japanese military was created by men of samurai (warrior; 
also known as bushi ) origin who helped overthrow the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1603-1867), the last of three samurai governments 
( bakufu , "tent government" or shogunate) that controlled Japan 
for nearly 700 years. 

The samurai who opposed the shogunate in the mid-19th 
century were furious that it had given in to demands by 
Western countries to end Japan's self-imposed seclusion and 
open the country to foreign trade. Using the slogan "Revere 
the Emperor-Expel the Barbarians" ( " Sonno-Joi " ) , they took 
military action to remove power from the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
which was based in Edo (modern Tokyo) , and restore it to the 
emperor in Kyoto, known as the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

Emperor Meiji then left Kyoto, the imperial capital 
of Japan since 794, and moved into the castle built in Edo 
by Tokugawa Ieyasu, who had founded the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
Today this 17th-century castle in Tokyo, known as the 
Imperial Palace, remains the official residence of the 
imperial family. 

Akihito (b. 1933; r. 1989- ), the current emperor, 
is the 125th emperor in a continuous descent according to the 
traditional Japanese count. Samurai rulers never replaced the 
emperor but always used the imperial court to legitimize their 
military governments. This book tells the fascinating history 
of the intricate connections between warriors and aristocrats 
in Japan. 
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INTRODUCTION 



For nearly 700 years, from 1192 to 1867, Japan was 
ruled by samurai governments. The samurai were horse-riding 
warriors who became organized into bands, especially in the 
region known as the Kanto around modern Tokyo. Samurai 
literally means "one who serves," meaning that a warrior 
became the vassal of an overlord and was expected to uphold 
the honor of his lord's house (iej to the point of dying for 
him in battle or committing suicide to avoid capture. 

The Japanese prefer to call these warriors bushi , 
"military gentry." Their origins lay in the provincial estates 
( shoen ) owned by court nobles and wealthy Buddhist temples in 
Kyoto, the imperial capital in western Japan. The imperial 
court reached the height of its refinement during the Heian 
Era (794-1185), the flowering of Japanese classical culture. 
Life in Kyoto revolved around the emperor, who was believed 
to be a direct descendant of the Shinto Sun Goddess, Amaterasu 
o Mikami . Few aristocrats wanted to give up the elegant 
lifestyle of the capital, so they left the management of their 
estates to stewards ( ,jito ) , and the administration of the 
provinces to military governors (shugo) . 

The vast open plains of the Kanto were a perfect 
breeding ground, not only for the horses that were associated 
with the warrior class but also for the warrior bands 
( bushidan ) , led by strong local chieftains, that kept growing 
as the courtiers in Kyoto became more and more isolated. Two 
new noble family lines were created, the Taira (also known as 
the Heike) and the Minamoto (also known as the Genji), so that 
the many children of imperial concubines who did not stand in 
line for the throne could be "shed" from the imperial lineage 
and placed in these families. Originally aristocrats, they 
evolved into powerful warrior families. 

The Taira dominated the court in the 12th century, 
while the Minamoto became a powerful samurai clan at Kamakura 
in the Kanto. In 1185, the Minamoto defeated the Taira in the 



Note: A Japanese noun, such as samurai, can be either singular 
or plural . 
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Battle of Dannoura in the Strait of Shiraonoseki (Kammon 
Strait) between the islands of Honshu and Kyushu. The 
victorious Minamoto no Yoritomo, head of the family, did not 
eliminate the imperial court; rather, he legitimated his 
military dominance by having the emperor grant him the title 
of shogun, the supreme military commander of Japan. 

Shogun was formerly a temporary title. It had been 
awarded by emperors to military commanders commissioned to 
subdue the people in northeastern Honshu, the main island of 
Japan, whom the Japanese in Kyoto considered "barbarians." 
The full title was seii tai shogun , "Barbarian-Subduing 
Generalissimo." Minamoto no Yoritomo made the title permanent. 
His military government is known as the Kamakura Shogunate 
(1192-1333) after his headquarters at Kamakura. Shogunate is 
the English translation of bakuf u , "tent government," the 
military headquarters of a general waging a campaign. 

The Kamakura Shogunate lasted until 1333, when Emperor 
Go-Daigo attempted to restore imperial rule in Kyoto. He was 
aided by Ashikaga Takauji, a Kamakura general who suddenly 
changed sides. However, in 1335 Takauji led his own military 
rebellion against Emperor Go-Daigo, and took Kyoto in 1336. 
The emperor fled the capital and established his imperial 
court at Yoshino, south of the city. Takauji placed his own 
puppet emperor on the throne in Kyoto. For half a century the 
imperial family was divided between the Northern and Southern 
courts, the only dynastic schism in Japanese history. 

In 1338 Ashikaga Takauji made the Northern emperor 
grant him the title of shogun. His military government, the 
Ashikaga or Muromachi Shogunate (1338-1573), lasted until 
1573. The Ashikaga persuaded the Southern emperor to return 
to Kyoto in 1392, but the Northern court retained the throne 
and the Southern line died out. 

The Muromachi Shogunate controlled central Japan, 
but many samurai lords continued to hold power in their own 
provinces. They became known as daimyo ("great names"). The 
Ashikaga began relinquishing military authority by being 
absorbed into the imperial court and taking up the arts, such 
as calligraphy, painting, the tea ceremony, and Noh (No) 
drama. In the 15th century, the shogunate commissioned three 
men to administer its cultural affairs: Noami (1397-1471), his 
son Geiami (1431-1485), and Geami 1 s son Soami (c. 1455-1525). 
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Noami and Geiami catalogued the extensive art collection 
owned by the shogunate, setting the standards for art 
connoisseurship in Japan. These men also helped formalize tea 
ceremony rituals. 

Meanwhile, military conflicts raged in the provinces 
as daimyo vied to increase their power, forming and breaking 
alliances and acquiring great armies. Fighting had been the 
traditional prerogative of the samurai, who rode horses and 
employed the bow and arrow as their main weapon, although they 
also used a pair of long and short swords. Now the daimyo also 
increased the lower samurai ranks with ashiqaru , foot soldiers 
recruited from the peasant class who carried long spears. 

In 1467, military rivalry came to a head, triggered by 
a dispute over the successor to an Ashikaga shogun. Kyoto was 
destroyed in ten years of fighting known as the Onin War. Thus 
began a century of warfare throughout Japan, known as the 
Sengoku or Warring States Era. Out of the incessant fighting 
among daimyo emerged three warlords who grasped enough power 
to unify Japan under one military government. Oda Nobunaga 
took Kyoto in 1568, deposed the last Ashikaga shogun in 1573, 
and claimed national hegemony. When he died in 1582, his 
vassal, Toyotomi Hideyoshi , continued the process of unifying 
the country. Hideyoshi died unexpectedly in 1598, and his 
vassal, Tokugawa Ieyasu, won the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600 
and forced all daimyo in Japan to submit to him. 

Ieyasu acquired the title of shogun in 1603 and 
established the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1867) at Edo (modern 
Tokyo) in eastern Japan, not far from Kamakura. For more than 
two centuries under Tokugawa rule, Japan enjoyed a lack of 
military conflict, a period known as the "Great Peace." This 
marked a momentous change in lifestyle for the samurai. These 
proud warriors had to move from the countryside into the towns 
and cities that grew up around castles built by their daimyo 
in the 16th century, where they gave up the glories of battle 
to become government bureaucrats or to live idly on stipends. 

The Tokugawa shoguns forced the daimyo and their 
retainers to spend every other year in the capital at Edo. The 
direct samurai retainers of the Tokugawa, known as hatamoto 
(bannermen) , were mostly descendants of samurai who had helped 
Ieyasu defeat rival daimyo and establish the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. The hatamoto were paid annual stipends amounting 
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to at least 100 koku of rice (one koku equals about five U.S. 
bushels). Higher-ranking hatamoto received payment in the form 
of fiefs; this means that they owned the plots of land, the 
peasants who cultivated the land, and the profits from the 
rice they grew. Lower-ranking hatamoto were paid directly in 
rice, which they could sell for profit. A samurai whose 
stipend was raised above 10,000 koku became a daimyo . Lower 
positions in the bureaucracy and military were held by gokenin 
(housemen) , who were paid stipends of less than 100 koku . 
There were about 3.5 times as many gokenin as hatamoto . 

The samurai needed an outlet for their fighting 
skills, so the practice of the martial arts was gradually 
transformed from preparation for battle to "ways" (do) or 
paths by which the samurai could cultive their moral and 
spiritual nature. Thus archery became kvudo , the "way of the 
bow," the ceremonious shooting of arrows at targets; and sword 
fighting gave way to kendo , "the way of the sword," an 
exercise in which opponents wearing protective clothing rather 
than armor attack each other with bamboo poles rather than 
sharp metal swords. These "ways" enabled the samurai, the 
highest social class, to continue their function of serving as 
examples for the peasants and townsmen ( chonin , the urban 
artisan and merchant classes) of moral discipline, honor, and 
loyalty . 

Another way the Tokugawa Shogunate preserved the peace 
was to completely close Japan to foreign influence after 1639. 
Only a limited number of Chinese and Dutch were permitted to 
engage in trade, and they were strictly regulated and confined 
to the southern port city of Nagasaki on Kyushu. In the early 
19th century, other Western powers attempted to open Japan, 
especially after Britain defeated China in the Opium War (1839- 
1842). In 1854, U.S. Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry forced 
the shogunate in Edo to sign a treaty of trade and commerce 
with the U.S. 

The emperor in Kyoto , however , had not approved the 
treaty. The samurai divided into two factions that drew ever 
closer to military conflict: those who supported the shogunate 
in opening Japan to the west and modernizing the country; and 
those who felt that foreigners "polluted" Japan and who 
supported the restoration of power to the emperor in Kyoto. 
Most of the restorationists were samurai and daimyo from the 
western provinces of Japan, especially Satsuma and Choshu, who 
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had always been strong opponents of the Tokugawa. They 
overthrew the shogunate and returned power to the emperor 
in the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

Yet the samurai who headed the Meiji Restoration began 
modernizing Japan by adapting Western methods of government 
and military organization. They eliminated many samurai 
privileges, including their stipends and the right to wear 
their swords. Many samurai felt betrayed and chose to rebel 
against the Meiji. The last great samurai rebellion took place 
in Satsuma in southern Kyushu in 1877. The traditional 
warriors had no chance against the modern Meiji army, which 
was equipped with Western rifles. Their leader, Saigo 
Takamori, had been one of the great founders of the Meiji 
Restoration but had, from their standpoint, been betrayed. 
They rebelled to save his honor and to free the emperor from 
the leaders running the government in his name. 

Saigo 's life ended in death by the traditional samurai 
method of suicide by disembowelment ( seppuku ; known in the 
West by the vulgar term hara-kiri , "belly-slicing"). Yet his 
tragic suicide immediately made Saigo a hero for the whole 
nation. The Japanese saw him as the exemplar of all the finest 
samurai qualities: moral rectitude, honor, and utmost loyalty 
to the divine emperor of Japan. 
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CHRONOLOGY 



660 B.C. NOV. 2. The traditional date of the accession of 
the first emperor, Jimmu Tenno, "Divine Warrior 
Emperor." This is known as Kingetsu, the mythical 
founding of Japan. However, the actual date for the 
dynasty's origin is probably around A.D. 300. The 
current reigning emperor, Akihito (r. 1989- ), the son 
of Emperor Hirohito (r. 1926-1989), is the 125th 
emperor descended, according to Japanese tradition, in 
an unbroken line from Emperor Jimmu. 

c. 300 B.C. -A.D. 300 The Yayoi Era - the introduction from 
southern China of wet-rice cultivation and the use of 
iron and bronze for tools and weapons. The Japanese 
adopted an agricultural way of life, forming permanent 
farming communities and becoming differentiated into 
social classes. They also used a potter's wheel and 
produced more delicate containers than those of the 
preceding era, the Jomon (c. 10,000-c. 300 B.C.). 

By the beginning of the Yayoi , the technology for 
bow and arrow making had already been perfected in 
Japan. Even though, during the Yayoi Era, the Japanese 
entered the Bronze and Iron ages simultaneously and 
were able to make excellent swords and other metal 
weapons, they still preferred using the bow and arrow. 

108 B.C. The Han dynasty (206 B.C. -A.D. 220) which ruled 
China established a colony in northern Korea, based 
near the present city of Pyongyang, where the native 
Korean dynasty had already adapted many influences from 
China. Northern Korea borders northeastern China 
(Manchuria) . Several tribal rulers in western Japan, 
close to the Korean peninsula, had become aware of the 
power and wealth of Chinese civilization and began 
sending missions to the Chinese colonial government in 
Korea. They especially wanted to acquire iron weapons 
and tools for farming and construction. 

In Japan, archaeological remains from the time 
include metal artifacts such as Chinese mirrors and 
swords, which began to reach Japan through Korea 
during the first century B.C. The Han shu , an official 
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100 B.C. Chinese history of the Western or Former Han 
Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 8), contains the earliest 
written reference to Japan. 

57 A. D. A Japanese envoy visited the court of the Eastern 
or Later Han dynasty (A.D. 25-220) at Luoyang, China. 
The official history written for the Han dynasty 
records that people of Wa (meaning "dwarfed" or 
"stunted" ; the name the Chinese then used for the 
Japanese) periodically sent tribute-bearing missions to 
Han China during the first and second centuries A.D. It 
notes that a Japanese envoy visited China from the 
region now called Hakata, on the northwestern coast of 
Kyushu, the southernmost of the four main islands of 
Japan; Hakata is the Japanese port closest to Korea. 

The Han history also records that later, in the 
third century A.D., tribal conflicts in Wa were 
resolved by the rule of a queen named Himiko (Pimoco or 
Pimiko or Pimeko; Pimiku in Chinese) . Her name means 
Sun Child or Sun Daughter in archaic Japanese, 
suggesting a connection with the traditional Japanese 
religion of Shinto, which worships the Sun Goddess, 
Amaterasu o Mikami . 

220-265 Records from the Wei (or Cao Wei) dynasty (220-265) 
in northern China note that Japanese missions were sent 
to the Chinese governor in Korea, who was based near 
the modern city of Seoul, between 238 and 247, and that 
Chinese embassies also visited Japan. Wei records 
include the comments of Chinese who had visited Japan. 
They spoke of the "30 countries" there, most likely the 
territories of tribal chieftains, who were under the 
rule of a queen. They referred to Japan as the Queen 
Country, called Yamato. This region probably included 
the northern half of Kyushu, part of Hyuga, and part of 
the western end of Honshu, the main island of Japan, 
across the Strait of Shimonoseki . Himiko sent gifts to 
the Wei in 239, and the Wei sent gifts in return, 
including 100 bronze mirrors. 

The Wei dynasty fell in 265, ending Chinese 
dominance in Korea for the time being, after which 
Chinese records did not mention Japan for more than a 
century. However, Japanese leaders continued to have 
relations with Korea, and Japan played a role in the 
conflicts among the kingdoms into which Korea had 
become divided. 
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300-710 The Kofun Era - the period when large tomb mounds 
(kofun) , the burial sites of aristocrats, were built 
in many regions of Japan. Artifacts from these tombs 
include bronze mirrors, swords, jade jewels ( maqatama ) 
shaped like bear claws, and pottery tomb figures 
( haniwa ) such as armed warriors and their horses. This 
period is also known as the Yamato Era for the province 
on west-central Honshu that today is called Nara 
Prefecture, located near Kyoto. The Yamato clan based 
in this region began gaining ascendancy in Japan. 

By 400 A.D. much of country was unified under the 
Yamato. They had probably come from Kyushu, and they 
had adapted Chinese technology and established 
relations with Chinese officials. They may have been 
descendants of the people who had earlier ruled the 
Queen Country who gradually expanded eastward. The 
Japanese imperial lineage is also known as the Yamato 
Sun Line. 

369 Japanese forces were now fighting for control of the 

southern tip of Korea. They had established a colony or 
military outpost in the region of modern Pusan. For 200 
years, the Japanese took part in the struggles among 
the three main Korean kingdoms, Koguryo, Paekche, and 
Si 11a. They eventually supported Paekche in 
southwestern Korea, but Silla defeated Mimana in 562, 
Paekche in 663, and Koguryo in 668. During this time 
many refugees, including highly skilled craftspeople, 
emigrated to Japan from Korea and China. The Yamato 
Court organized them into be, hereditary occupational 
groups that supplied goods to the court. 

391 A large Japanese force based in Mimana in southern 

Korea moved against the king of Koguryo in the north. 
Koguryo was a threat to Japan and the enemy of Paekche, 
Japan's ally. The Japanese advanced as far north as 
Pyongyang. The grateful king of Paekche sent 
scholars trained in Chinese classical texts to the 
Japanese court. The gifts they brought included a copy 
of the Thousand Character Classic , which was a copybook 
for learning the Chinese language, and perhaps a copy 
of the Analects (Sayings) of Confucius as well. This 
marks the beginning of written history in Japan. 
Paekche also sent to Japan the heads of crafts 
organizations of potters, saddle makers, silk brocade 
weavers, and painters, and musicians and dancers. 
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421-479 The Yaraato Court sent embassies to Jiankang (modern 
Nanjing) , the capital of the Liu-Song Dynasty that 
ruled east-central China from 420 to 479. Their visits 
are recorded in the dynasty's official chronicles. 

500 Most of the horse trappings found in early tomb mounds 
in Japan date from around this time, when horse riding 
became widespread in Japan. Typical artifacts, many of 
them from the regions of modern Kyoto-Osaka and 
northern Kyushu, include bridles and wooden saddles 
decorated with precious metals. 

Foot stirrups had been invented in China several 
centuries earlier, so Japanese riders had always used 
them, whereas Europeans only learned of stirrups in the 
eighth century. By the seventh century, Japanese 
craftsmen had developed pouch-shaped stirrups, which 
worked so well to keep the rider in the saddle that 
they were used in Japan until 1853. 

552 The traditional date for the introduction of the 
Buddhist religion into Japan. The Korean king of 
Paekche sent a statue of the Buddha, copies of Buddhist 
scriptures (sutras), and other gifts to the Yamato 
Court, as a way of requesting Japanese military aid 
against the king of Silla. He also sent Buddhist monks, 
temple architects, sculptors, tilemakers and painters. 

Buddhism had been founded in northern India in the 
fifth century B.C. and introduced into China around the 
first century A.D. The religion continued to spread 
throughout Asia. Many members of the early Japanese 
aristocracy were actually of foreign descent and were 
probably already familiar with Buddhism. Current 
scholars date the introduction of Buddhism into Japan 
at 538 A.D. 

Members of the Yamato court became divided between 
reformers who recognized the spiritual and material 
benefits of Buddhism and conservatives who felt that it 
posed a threat to the Japanese way of life and the 
support that the ancestral gods provided. Those who 
resisted the Buddhist religion included the Nakatomi 
clan, which controlled Shinto rituals, and the Mononobe 
clan, which controlled the military. On the opposite 
side, favoring Buddhism, was the Soga clan, which had 
become powerful through intermarriage with the imperial 
family. They wanted a new system of government that 
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552 would lessen the autonomy of the other clans and 

increase the authority of the imperial family and its 
appointed ministers. 

Sixth Century After the reign of Emperor Keitai in the first 
half of the sixth century, the symbols of the emperor's 
investiture were officially designated as the imperial 
regalia ( sanshu no .jingi [ shimpo , shingu ] ) : a sacred 
sword ( tsurugi ) , a sacred mirror (kagami) , and curved 
jewels ( magatama ) . According to Japanese mythology, the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu had given all of them to her 
grandson Ninigi no Mikoto when she sent him down to 
earth to found the dynasty that became the imperial 
family, as tokens that he and his descendants should 
rule the islands of Japan forever. His grandson was 
Jimmu Tenno, the first emperor. The imperial regalia 
were handed down to each succeeding emperor. 

Mid-Sixth Century From this time onward, a large number of 
horse-riding warriors concentrated in the provinces of 
eastern Japan, especially the wide open spaces of the 
Kanto plain (region around modern Tokyo) and the 
province of Mutsu in modern Aomori Prefecture, the 
regions where the samurai later evolved. Many criminals 
and rebels also flocked there. 

Military aristocrats and local strongmen appointed 
by the court commanded forces there ranging from 10,000 
to 25,000 soldiers. Mounted and foot soldiers alike 
used the standard sword ( tachi ) , a straight piece of 
tempered iron with one sharp edge. Double-edge swords 
( tsurugi ) were used mainly for ceremonial purposes. 
Foot soldiers also used long spears ( hoko ) and carried 
shields (tate) made of wood and leather, sometimes 
coated with lacquer. 

The solid iron cuirass ( tanko ) had been worn as 
armor into the fifth century, but soldiers then began 
wearing lamellar armor ( keiko ) made of about 800 small 
metal pieces sewn together, which was lighter and 
enabled a warrior to be more mobile. This was an 
advantage especially for mounted warfare. The armor was 
decorated with leather, cloth, and colored threads. 
Soldiers also wore helmets with metal visors. 

554 In Korea, the kingdom of Silla defeated the kingdom 
of Paekche. 
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562 Si 11a occupied and annexed Mimana. Japanese forces 
tried but failed to regain it, and hence they lost 
their foothold on the Asian continent. 



587 In Japan the Soga defeated the Mononobe clan in a 
decisive battle at Shigisen. Soga no Umako (?-626), who 
had become Great Minister in 570 and favored Buddhism, 
gathered a large number of opponents to the anti- 
Buddhist Mononobe clan, whose forces were led by 
Mononobe no Moriya (?-587). The year after this Soga 
victory, the prince chosen by Soga no Umako ascended 
the throne as Emperor Sushun (r. 587-592). Other clans 
which had opposed Buddhism gave in to the Soga, and 
Buddhism was officially adapted by the Yamato court and 
many noble families. 

588 Asukadera, the first Buddhist temple in Japan, was 
built at Asuka, the Yamato capital until the court 
moved to Nara in 710. 

592 Soga no Umako had Emperor Sushun assassinated and 
placed his own niece on the throne, the widow of 
Emperor Bidatsu (r. 572-585); she reigned as Empress 
Suiko (r. 593-629). Although she was the mother of 
seven sons, the man whom Umako chose to be her heir 
apparent and regent was the second son of Yomei , Prince 
Umayado ; he became known as Shotoku Taishi , Crown 
Prince Shotoku (574-622). Shotoku strongly supported 
Buddhism and encouraged the court to adopt Chinese 
models in government, religion, and art. 

602 Prince Kume organized a Japanese military force to 

fight the Korean kingdom of Silla, which posed a threat 
to Yamato Japan. This expedition is described in the 
eighth century Chronicles of Japan ( Nihon Shoki or 
Nihongi ) . The 25,000 troops were accompanied by Shinto 
priests, both men and women, who did not fight but 
always played an important role in Japanese military 
campaigns. They prayed for victory and blessed the 
weapons before battles, and the commanding generals 
frequently took part in these rituals. Hence there was 
an ancient connection between the native Japanese 
religion of Shinto and the military. 

Prince Kume died before the troops could invade 
Silla, and the campaign was called off. In 622 Yamato 
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602 officials discussed another attack on Silla but did not 
carry it through, mainly because China was then united 
under the Tang dynasty (618-907) and was colonizing 
Korea . 

604 Prince Shotoku issued the Constitution of 17 Articles. 

This was not a modern type of constitution but a set of 
moral and political principles based on Chinese models 
that he regarded as necessary for reform. Shotoku also 
introduced the Chinese cap rank system by which the 
court was organized into 12 ranks; each rank was 
identified by a particular cap worn by its members. In 
649 the number of ranks was increased to 19, and in 664 
to 26. 

607 Ono no Imoko led the first official embassy from the 
Yamato court to the Sui dynasty (581-618) court at 
Luoyang, China. The following year, he returned to 
Japan with a Chinese envoy. The Japanese sent a total 
of four missions to the Sui. Larger missions included 
hundreds of diplomats, translators, Buddhist monks, and 
students. Some stayed in China for several decades or 
the rest of their lives. The trip, which combined 
sailing treacherous waters and making a long overland 
journey, was very perilous. 

Horyuji, a Buddhist temple that is today the oldest 
wooden building in the world, was constructed southwest 
of Nara under the patronage of Empress Suiko and Prince 
Shotoku. Rebuilt in the early eighth century after 
being destroyed by fire, this is the oldest surviving 
Buddhist temple and monastic complex in Japan. 

612 The Chinese Sui emperor sent an army against the 
kingdom of Koguryo in northern Korea, but it was 
defeated. The Korean kingdoms were now constantly at 
war with each other. Silla had an agreement with 
China, which endangered Paekche, an ally of Japan, but 
the Japanese court was not able to send forces to aid 
Paekche . 

618 Koguryo introduced the crossbow to Japan. This weapon 
had been invented in China and used there for a 
millenium. In the seventh century A.D., when the 
kingdom of Silla conquered Korea, a large number of 
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618 Korean and Chinese refugees immigrated to Japan. Among 
them were many scribes, artists, and craftsmen whose 
knowledge and skills enhanced Japanese culture. 



622 Prince Shotoku died, and shortly after that the Great 
Minister Soga no Umako died as well. Empress Suiko 
died in 628, causing bitter succession disputes that 
carried over into the reigns of the next several 
emperors . 



630 Japan sent its first mission to the Tang dynasty court 
at Chang" an (modern Xi'an) in western China. Between 
630 and 838, Japan dispatched of a total of 15 missions 
to the Tang. Chang' an was the terminus of the Silk Road 
along which luxurious Chinese goods such as tea, silk 
textiles, and porcelains were transported through 
Central Asia to the Mediterranean world. Under the Tang 
Chang ' an became the largest and most cosmopolitan city 
in the world. 



643 Soga no Iruka, wanting to prevent the appointment of 
Prince Shotoku 's son, Prince Yamashira no Oe, as 
emperor, brought about the murders of Yamashiro, his 
wives, and attendants. 



644 The Nakamoti clan, led by Prince Naka no Oe (later 

Emperor Tenchi ; r. 661-671), accused the Soga clan of 
wanting to take power from the imperial family. The 
Nakatomi moved to halt the power of the Soga clan, led 
by Soga Emishi and his son, Soga no Iruka. 

654 Prince Naka no Oe murdered Soga no Iruka during a 

palace ceremony, and the Nakatomi executed most members 
of the Soga clan. The Nakatomi claimed that they had 
acted to take power so they could build up Japan's 
defenses against the growing threats from China and 
coup d'etats in Korea. Later known as the Fujiwara 
clan, the Nakatomi played a leading role in Japanese 
politics for many centuries. 

They began establishing new units of local 
government called kohori ("military districts"). They 
also moved the capital from Asuka, where the Soga had 
been dominant, to Naniwa near Osaka Bay, from where 
newly enthroned Emperor Kotoku (r. 645-654) issued the 
principles of the "Great Reform" or Taika. 
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646 The Reform Edict of the Taika Reform was issued. It 
contained four basic articles aimed at strengthening 
the power of the imperial family and the central 
government by adopting Chinese legal models that 
emphasized the emperor's authority. By this time, the 
basic elements that came to characterize the Japanese 
military had become established, such as sword-making 
technology and fighting by horse-riding archers. In 
the Japanese provinces, only wealthy and powerful 
leaders were permitted the privilege of mounted combat. 
The court employed these experts in the martial arts, 
and many palace attendants were mounted archers from 
the eastern and northeastern regions of Honshu Island, 
at the time a wild frontier. 

The bow and arrow remained the most valued 
weapon throughout Japanese history, even more highly 
regarded than the sword, which most people associate 
with the samurai. Horse riding was also highly 
esteemed, and only mounted archers were considered 
samurai. Their competitions had a sacred aspect 
associated with the Shinto religion. The first samurai 
government to rule Japan, the Kamakura Shogunate (1185- 
1333), built Tsurugaoka Hachiman, a shrine dedicated to 
Hachiman, the God of War. There an annual ritual was 
held involving mounted archery ( yabusame ) , in which 
warriors shot arrows as they rode their horses past 
fixed targets. 

A large Tang Chinese military force invaded northern 
Korean. It was defeated by Koguryo, but China continued 
to threaten Korea. 

659 An enormous Tang force sailed from China to attack the 
coast of Paekche in Korea. The next year the Tang 
Chinese, with the aid of Silla, invaded Paekche and 
made it into a colony governed by a Chinese viceroy. 
China's ultimate goal was to move north and destroy 
Koguryo . 

662 Paekche begged for assistance from Japan. The alarmed 
Japanese sent a force of 27,000 warriors to help free 
Paekche . 

663 The Japanese army was defeated in Korea, and Paekche 
was destroyed by combined forces of Tang China and 
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663 Silla. This was the worst defeat that the Japanese 

suffered before modern times, with great losses of men, 
horses, and ships, and it was a terrible shock to the 
imperial court. From then on, Japan did not take the 
offensive abroad but changed to a defensive position. 

Emperor Tenji (also called Tenchi ; r. 661-672), 
decided to renew friendly relations with Tang China, 
recognizing that Japan could acquire a great deal from 
the highly advanced Chinese civilization. 

668 Tang Chinese forces destroyed the northern Korean 
kingdom of Koguryo. Three years later, the Chinese 
sent Japanese prisoners-of-war and a high-ranking 
Paekche official to Japan. Emperor Tenji maintained 
relations with the Tang court which were friendly 
but marked by underlying tension. 

670 Emperor Tenji ordered the first nationwide census in 
Japan as the first step toward conscripting the 
population into the military. The emperor's death the 
next year was followed by a civil war in which his son 
was killed by a rebel, Prince Oama, who took the throne 
as Emperor Temmu (r. 672-686). Temmu had won partly 
because his forces included the best mounted warriors. 
His victory eliminated many court nobles and powerful 
provincial leaders who had opposed the strengthening of 
imperial authority. 

During Temmu' s reign the court officially 
patronized the Buddhist religion and sponsored the 
construction of several large temples, which were 
completed during the late seventh and eighth centuries. 

Emperor Temmu made sure that all government 
officials were armed and able to defend themselves. 
He attempted to create a professional military 
organized into fighting units of infantry and mounted 
archers that would support the centralization of 
imperial power and weaken the power of local 
chieftains. He confiscated weapons from all persons who 
did not belong to the government. Moreover, he built up 
Japanese defenses against an invasion from the Asian 
mainland and stationed border guards in northern 
Kyushu . 

Temmu was known posthumously as the "Heavenly 
Warrior Emperor." His wife succeeded him as Empress 
Jito (r. 686-697) and continued his military reforms. 
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689 The imperial court ordered local officials to compile 

registers of people in their areas, to aid the drafting 
of commoners into the military. The population was 
divided into four groups and trained in military 
exercises by instructors sent to the provinces by the 
court in 693. They had studied battle tactics presented 
in Chinese classics such as Sun-tzu's The Art of War . 
Eventually the court also established the first 
official pasture where horses could be raised to supply 
the military. 

701 Japan sent a total of seven missions to the Tang court 
at Chang' an between 701 and 777, each comprising up to 
600 men. Foreign visitors from China and many other 
Asian and Central Asian countries also came to Japan, 
bringing with them thousands of beautiful objects that 
are still preserved in the Shosoin, the imperial 
treasure house in the Todaiji temple complex at Nara 
near Kyoto. Some of the treasures include swords, 
embroidered textiles, mirrors, musical instruments, 
ceramics, and small sculptures. Today the treasures are 
aired every October and November and may be seen by 
tourists . 

702 The Taiho ("Great Treasure") Code was promulgated, 
containing a Chinese-style code of law ( ritsuryo ) and 
a formal system of government that remained in effect 
until the Meiji Restoration of 1868. It established 
central and provincial govenment offices and specified 
general laws of conduct for the Japanese people . The 
code decreed that the imperial army should be comprised 
largely of commoners conscripted from households listed 
in the census . 

710 The imperial court established its court at Heijokyo, 
or Nara, which was modeled on the Tang Chinese capital 
at Chang' an. Nara became the first real urban center in 
Japan. The court remained there until 794, and hence 
the period from 710 to 794 is called the Nara Era. 

712 Compilation of the Ko.jiki , or Record of Ancient 

Matters , a collection of early Japanese mythology, 
history, religious rituals, and songs commissioned by 
the imperial government. The earliest extant Japanese 
document, it was written in Chinese script and modeled 
on Chinese dynastic chronicles. The Ko jiki ends with 
the reign of Empress Suiko in 628. 
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720 Compilation of the Ninon Shoki or Nihongi , the 

Chronicles of Japan , the second official collection. 
Also written in Chinese, it presents an account of 
Japan from its creation, with material similar to the 
Ko.jiki . Both texts were commissioned by the Yamato clan 
to legitimize their power and increase their prestige. 
The Nihon Shoki is believed to be an historically 
accurate description of events in Japan from A.D. 600 
onwards, since the Japanese had begun keeping written 
records around then. 



735 A major smallpox epidemic in Japan killed as much as 
40 percent of the population. It struck at the same 
time as a period of disastrous harvests. 

741 Emperor Shomu (r. 724-749), concerned about epidemics 
and political unrest caused by famines, ordered the 
construction of Buddhist temples and nunneries in every 
province of Japan in hopes that the power of Buddhism 
would save the country. 

745 Emperor Shomu ordered the construction of the 

monumental Buddhist temple Todaiji ("Great East 
Temple"), which was built entirely of wood at Nara and 
took on the role of "protector of the nation." 



749 Shomu retired and placed his daughter on the throne as 
Empress Koken (r. 749-758). He enhanced her authority 
by organizing a special unite of mounted soldiers 
( tachiwaki no toneri ) , consisting of men from the 
eastern provinces, to serve as her bodyguard. This was 
a common practice in the court. 



752 The bronze sculpture known as the Daibutsu (Great 

Buddha) was dedicated at Todaiji. An enormous image of 
the Buddha Dainichi (Great Sun Buddha) , the Japanese 
identified it with Amaterasu o Mikami , the Sun Goddess 
of Shinto. This marked the beginning of a syncretism of 
the native Japanese religion with the foreign religion 
of Buddhism. Some of the ritual objects used in the 
dedication ceremony were later placed in the Shosoin. 
In 756 Emperor Shomu 's widow donated all of his 
possessions to the Shosoin. 
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Mid-Eighth Century Shoen (provincial estates) were beginning 
to be organized in the provinces. They developed into 
a major economic institution in medieval Japan. The 
court, which owned all the land, began permitting 
individuals to hold newly developed lands as their 
private property, so court nobles and religious 
institutions began expanding their claims to reclaimed 
land, as did local wealthy clans and farmers. These 
privatized lands were known as shoen . Some historians 
believe that the samurai class developed out of the 
class known as reclamation lords ( kaihotsu ryoshu ) or 
private owners of land who lived in rural villages. 

Around this time the Man ' yoshu was compiled, the 
earliest and best collection of Japanese poetry in the 
form known as waka . It contains some 4,500 poems. The 
Japanese have always valued poetry as the highest form 
of literature. 

774 The court began sending expeditions, which lasted until 
812, to subjugate the people of northeastern Honshu, a 
region known as the Tohoku. The Japanese people under 
the rule of the Yamato court considered the 
northeastern peoples to be "barbarians," whom they 
called Ezo or Emishi , and the court wanted to suppress 
them. The wars against the Emishi were also a conflict 
between Yamato officials and local chieftains. 

774 The Yamato expeditions used the provincial 

headquarters in the Kanto as their staging area, which 
militarized the region even further. The northeastern 
peoples employed the tactics of mounted warfare, with 
rapid attacks and get-aways, to great advantage. The 
court finally won but had used up all of its resources. 

During these campaigns the government stopped 
conscripting commoners and began employing mounted 
military experts equipped with armor, bows and arrows, 
and swords; these were the forerunners of the samurai. 

791 The court commissioned Sakanoue no Tamuramaro (758- 

811), who belonged to a family of military aristocrats 
( qunji shizoku ) , to lead the military campaigns to 
pacify the Emishi in northeastern Honshu. 
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792 The court ended the universal conscription of commoners 
for provincial militia and permitted the heads of local 
districts to establish private militia forces, known as 
kondei , to keep the peace. This decentralized the 
authority of the court as officials in the capital 
began paying less attention to provincial 
administration . 

The government intended to build up a military 
composed of so-called Strong Fellows, martial arts 
specialists from families of local strongmen or 
district magistrates in central Japan. They gradually 
became organized into local warrior bands known as 
bushidan , from bushi , the Japanese term for warriors. 
They formed a new military class in the provinces which 
later became known as samurai . The two terms for 
warriors have been used interchangeably in Japan but 
samurai is the term most familiar in the West. 

794 Under Emperor Kammu (r. 781-806), the court moved to 

its newly-built capital north of Nara, called Heiankyo, 
"Capital of Peace and Tranquility," later known as 
Kyoto. Modeled on the Tang Chinese capital at Chang ' an 
and larger than Nara, it remained the capital of Japan 
until the Meiji Restoration of 1868, when the emperor 
moved east to Tokyo) . The period from 794 to 1185 is 
known as the Heian Era. 

797 The court awarded Sakanoue no Tamuramaro the title 
seii tai shogun , "Great General Who Quells the 
Barbarians" or "Barbarian-Subduing Generalissimo." 
Especially during the Nara Era (710-794), the 
court gave this title, which was a temporary one, to 
officials who led campaigns against rebels or remote 
tribal groups. This was the origin of the later 
permanent title of shogun. 

Each shogun had his own administrative government, 
called a bakufu (literally, "tent government"; 
translated as shogunate), that governed his domain and 
his vassals. The term bakufu derived from the Chinese 
term muf u and referred to the field headquarters of a 
general waging a military campaign. The Japanese 
applied it to the Headquarters of the Inner Palace 
Guards (Konoefu) , to the residence of the commander of 
the guards, or to the commander himself ( konoe no 
taisho ) . During the Heian Era, the title fell into 
disuse after the frontier regions were subdued in the 
early ninth century. 
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797 The Heian Era was brought to an end by samurai 

from the Kamakura region of eastern Japan, led by the 
Minamoto clan. They defeated the Taira clan, which 
controlled the court, and established the Kamakura 
Shogunate (1185-1333). This was the first of three 
military governments or bakuf u that ruled Japan until 
1868, along with the Muromachi Shogunate (also known as 
the Ashikaga Shogunate; 1338-1573) and the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1603-1867). 

814 Emperor Saga (r. 809-823) created the surname 

Minamoto for 33 of his 50 children by his wives and 
concubines. This practice, known as "dynastic 
shedding," was the means whereby the imperial family 
removed excess members from its ranks by creating the 
Minamoto and Taira families. They were designated as 
noble lineages during the Heian Era to balance the 
growing power of the Fujiwara family. From then on, all 
members "shed" from the imperial line were given the 
surname of either Minamoto or Taira. 

The Minamoto family is commonly referred to as the 
Genji, and the various Genji lineages are known by the 
names of the emperors from whom they were descended: 
Saga Genji, Seiwa Genji, Uda Genji, and Murakami Genji. 
Most members of the Minamoto lineages resided in the 
capital as government officials. However, the branch 
descended from Emperor Seiwa (r. 858-876) became famous 
as warrior chieftains, starting with Mitsunaka (913- 
997). The Seiwa Genji line produced the Minamoto 
warriors who founded the Kamakura Shogunate. 

838 The Japanese court in Kyoto sent its last mission to 
Tang China, after which it cut off official relations 
with China and even began withdrawing from relations 
with the various provinces in Japan itself. Court 
aristocrats had no desire to leave the elegant 
lifestyle of the capital to take administrative 
positions in the provinces, and so the court became 
more and more isolated. 

858 The Fujiawara family assumed the office of imperial 

regent ( sessho ) , which formerly had been held only by 
members of the imperial line, such as Prince Shotoku. 
Over the next century the Fujiwara came to wield 
absolute power in the court. Between the late ninth and 
late 11th centuries, all Japanese emperors were the 
sons of Fujiwara mothers. 
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866 Fujiwara no Yoshifusa had himself appointed regent for 
Emperor Seiwa (r. 858-876), who was his nine-year-old 
grandson. The Fujiwara developed a method for usurping 
the throne without actually ascending to it. They 
persuaded emperors to retire at a young age and 
selected the succeeding child emperors, for whom they 
themselves acted as regents. 

887 Fujiwara no Mototsune established the new position of 
( kampaku ) , the spokesman for an emperor who had become 
an adult and remained on the throne, so that the 
Fujiwara could continue to wield power even if an 
emperor refused to retire at a young age. 

894 Japan officially ended its missions to China. Around 
this time the Japanese government had to deal with 
numerous violent rebellions, especially in the plains 
of the Kanto in eastern Japan. By 900, the social 
organization, weapons, and mounted fighting techniques 
of the samurai, who would take over Japan in the late 
12th century, were already in place. Many samurai came 
not only from the Minamoto family but from lesser 
branches of the Fujiwara family, who had to accept 
official appoints in provincial governments. 

Hence, although the samurai formed a warrior 
class, they had aristocratic origins and their military 
ranks became hereditary. The Taira family, also known 
as the Heike, remained concentrated in the Kansai 
region of western Japan, where the capital was located, 
and they were supported by retired emperors. However, 
around 900 A.D., some branches of the Taira settled in 
the Kanto. 

By this time, chieftains were arising in the Kanto 
who formed warrior bands by accepting members from 
outside their own families as vassal-like retainers in 
a feudal system that emphasized loyalty to one's 
overlord, fighting ability, pride, and honor. (Samurai 
literally means "one who serves.") Feudal lords were 
regarded as fathers or heads ( sorvo ) of the "house" 
(ie) . Vassals were usually designated as housemen 
( kenin ) or children of the house (ienoko) . The 
residence of a samurai lord was called a yakata . 
Powerful leaders defeated rival warrior bands and 
expanded their control to regions as large as one or 
two provinces . 
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935 



Pirate leader and samurai Taira no Masakado (?-940), 
who was based in the Kanto, led the first major warrior 
rebellion against the imperial court. 



939 The court learned of Masakado 1 s rebellion, which had 
begun as a conflict with other members of the Taira 
family but had grown into attacks in various places 
in the Kanto. He attempted to make the region into an 
autonomous state. Another rebellion was also being 
conducted by Fujiwara Sumito, administrator (jo) of Iyo 
Province on Shikoku Island on the Inland Sea, where 
pirates had been a major problem for at least a century 
and had recently increased their activity. Sumitomo 
became known as "chief of the pirates." These two 
rebellions created a crisis for the court, which closed 
the Three Passes that lay between the Kanto and the 
capital at Kyoto. 

940 The court sent an expedition against Masakado led by 
Fujiwara no Tadaf umi . Masakado was finally defeated and 
killed by forces led by his old enemy Taira no Sadamori 
and by Fujiwara no Hidesato. The court then sent forces 
against Sumitomo, who was victorious until some of his 
chiefs betrayed him, but he still evaded capture. 

941 Imperial troops finally defeated the pirates under 
Sumitomo in a decisive battle at Hakata Bay off Kyushu. 
He was captured a month later in his native province of 
Iyo on Shikoku. 

1068 The Fujiwara regents lost control of the imperial line 
when Emperor Go-Sanjo (r. 1068-1073), whose mother was 
not a Fujiwara, ascended the throne. From then until 
the Kamakura Shogunate took control in 1185, the system 
of shoen (landed estates) developed as large warrior 
bands ( bushidan ) took over more and more land that had 
been held by oficials of the imperial government. 
Moreover, enormous Buddhist temples in the capital 
region not only acquired shoen but gathered large 
armies of warrior-monks ( sohei ) and fought each for 
economic gains, resorting to terrorist acts against 
the court . 



1052 Japanese people at the time believed that, according 
to Buddhist teaching, in 1052 the world entered the 
"latter day of the law" ( mappo ) or the end of the era, 
and members of the court felt frightened and helpless 
to do anything to change this fate. 

Late 11th Century By this time the Minamoto were recognized 
as the most powerful warrior family in a large area 
extending from the Kanto to the provinces of Mutsu and 
Dewa in northeastern Honshu. The greatest hero of the 
Seiwa Genji line was Minamoto no Yoshie (1039-1106), 
who became known as Hachiman Taro (First-Born Son of 
Hachiman, the God of War). Warriors in the Kanto and 
other regions began placing their lands under his 
lordship and believed that he could become the hegemon 
( torvo ) of all samurai in Japan. 

Some members of the court, especially retired 
emperors, feared Minamoto no Yoshie 's power in the 
provinces and began to favor the Taira family to offset 
him. By the mid-12th century, the Ise branch of the 
Taira became prominent in Kyoto. 

1087 The court established the system by which power 

continued to be wielded by an emperor who had retired, 
in order to challenge the power of the Fujiwara 
regents . 

1156 The Hogen Disturbance - a coup against Emperor 

Go-Shirakawa (r. 1155-1158), which was put down by 
forces led by Taira no Kiyomori and Minamoto no 
Yoshitomo. Kiyomoro was given a greater reward by the 
court, so Yoshitomo decided to lead an uprising in 
which he attempted to eliminate both Kiyomoro and (then 
retired) Go-Shirakawa. This became known as the Heiji 
Disturbance of 1160. 

The Hogen monogatari , or Tale of the Hogen , 
written about the disturbance, contains perhaps the 
earliest reference to the samurai practice of ritual 
suicide by disembowelment . Known in the West by the 
vulgar term hara-kiri ("belly slicing"), it is 
properly called seppuku . The tale describes how 
Minamoto no Tametomo (1139-1177) committed seppuku when 
he was about to be defeated. During the feudal era 
(12th-16th centuries), samurai were often required to 
commit seppuku when faced with defeat to save their 
honor and that of their feudal lords. 
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1157 Minamoto no Yoshiyasu, a grandson of the great Seiwa 
Genji hero Minamoto no Yoshie, died. Yoshiyasu had 
founded the Ashikaga family, who took the name of their 
family seat, the Ashikaga shoen in Shimotsu Province 
(now Tochigi Prefecture). Ashikaga descendants founded 
the Muromachi Shogunate in 1338. Yoshiyasu' s son 
Yoshikane (d. 1199) distinguished himself fighting in 
the service of the Minamoto during the Taira-Minamoto 
War (1180-1185) that established the Kamakura 
Shogunate. During Yoshikane' s time, the Ashikaga began 
to intermarry with the Ho jo family, who became shogunal 
regents (shikken) at Kamakura after Minamoto no 
Yoritomo, founder of the shogunate, died in 1199. 

1160 JAN. The Heiji Disturbance - the Taira family increased 
its power by defeating a coalition of the Minamoto and 
Fujiwara families led by Minamoto no Yoshitomo (1123- 
1160) and hence eliminating Minamoto influence from 
court. Yoshitomo was killed and his third son, Minamoto 
no Yoritomo (1147-1199), who had also taken part in the 
rebellion, was captured. 

The Taira controlled the court for the next 20 
years, wielding military power, placing Taira kinsmen 
and supporters in high government positions, and 
marrying into the imperial family. However, they 
neglected the provinces , the breeding ground of the 
samurai, which led to their downfall in the Taira- 
Minamoto War . 

After the Heiji Disturbance, Taira no Kiyomori 
decided not to kill the youngest sons of Minamoto no 
Yoshitomo but to to send them into exile with Taira 
guardians. The sons included Minamoto no Yoritomo, 
Minamoto no Yoshitsune (1159-1189), and Minamoto no 
Noriyori (d. 1193). This proved to be a mistake for 
the Taira, because in 1180 Minamoto no Yoritomo 
launched a full-scale rebellion against them. In just 
five years he eliminated the Taira, took control of all 
of eastern Japan, and founded the Kamakura Shogunate, 
thereby initiating nearly seven centuries of samurai 
rule in Japan. 

In 1160 Taira no Kiyomori became an imperial adviser 
( sanqi ) and the first member of a samurai family to sit 
in the Grand Council of State (Dajokan) . Kiyomori is 
the central figure in the first section of the greatest 
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1160 Japanese military epic, The Tale of the Heike ( Heike 
monogatari ) , which was compiled in the 13th century. 
Meant to be recited by ballad singers, it tells the 
story of the rise of the Taira family and its 
destruction by the Minamoto in 1185. 

1167 Kiyomori was made grand minister of state ( da jo 

dai.jin ) , a position that had been filled infrequently, 
and only by men of the noblest lineage. This increased 
court opposition to his quest for power, and eventually 
even his patron, retired emperor Go-Shirakawa , turned 
against him. 



1177 The Taira discovered a plot against them by several 
of retired Go-Shirakawa 1 s supporters and harshly 
suppressed it. 

1177 Minamoto no Yoritomo married Ho jo Masako (1157- 

1225), the daughter of Hojo Tokimasa (1138-1215), the 
governor of Izu Province (part of modern Shizuoka 
Prefecture) , where Yoritomo had been exiled as a young 
man. She was a strong-willed woman who would exercise 
great power after Yoritomo died. 

1180 MAR. Prince Mochihito (1151-1180), the second son of 
Go-Shirakawa who had been passed over for the throne, 
and Minamoto no Yorimasa, the only member of the Seiwa 
Genji still at court, led a revolt against Taira no 
Kiyomori. His usurpation of power had turned most of 
the court against him. But the rebels were defeated by 
the Taira in a battle at Uji, just south of the 
capital. The prince was killed and Yorimasa committed 
suicide. Kiyomori went so far as to burn major temples 
that had supported the revolt, including Todaiji and 
Kofukuji . 

News of the rebellion reached Yoritomo, head of 
the Minamoto family, and spurred him to continue the 
rebellion. This became known as the Taira-Minamoto War 
between forces of the Minamoto (Genji) and Taira (Heike 
or Heishi) clans; it is also known as the Gempei Wars 
( Gempei no Soran ; 1180-1185). 

1180 SEP. Minamoto no Yoritomo raised enough warriors in 
eastern Japan to attack the Taira deputy-governor 
there. He continued to gather troops, including those 
led by his former enemies who came over to his side, 
and established his headquarters at Kamakura. Yoritomo 
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1180 defeated a large Taira army at the Battle of Fujigawa, 
but decided to accept the advice of his generals not 
to pursue them to avenge his father's death but to 
first consolidate his power. From 1180 to 1183 he 
stayed in Kamakura and built up a strong base of 
support by establishing vassal relationships with many 
samurai in the region. 

1183 SUMMER. The Taira, now very worried about Yoritomo, 
sent a large force against him. Yoritomo' s cousin 
Minamoto no Yoshinaka (1154-1184) routed the Taira 
army, which retreated to the capital. When Yoshinaka 
led his army into Kyoto, the Taira and their supporters 
fled west with Emperor Antoku (r. 1180-1185), the 
grandson of Taira no Kiyomori . Yoshinaka and Yoritomo 's 
uncle, Yukiie (d. 1186), took control of Kyoto. They 
then had a falling out with Yoritomo and persuaded the 
imperial court to brand him a rebel . 

1184 FEB. Yoritomo 's brothers, Noriyori and Yoshitsune, whom 
he had sent to the capital, defeated Yoshinaka. The 
Minamoto commanders then pursued the Taira and won 

a victory against them in March. The Taira fled to 
Shikoku Island. The Minamoto lacked boats to pursue 
them and spent the next several months acquiring boats, 
horses, and provisions. 

The court gave Yoshitsune several titles and 
permission to appoint an estate steward ( jito ) and a 
provincial constable ( shugo ) in eastern Japan. These 
favors angered his brother Yoritomo. 

1185 Despite Yoritomo 's feeling of resentment for his 
brother, he appointed Yoshitsune commander of the 
Minamoto in place of Noriyori, who had not been an 
effective leader. 

MAR. Yoshitsune attacked the fortress of Yashima on 
Shikoku, and the Taira fled to Kyushu Island with the 
boy emperor. Yoshitsune gathered a fleet of 840 boats 
so that the Minamoto could pursue them. 

1185 APR. 25. The Minamoto (Genji) and Taira (Heike) fleets 
fought the final battle of the war, a great naval 
battle in the Straits of Shimonoseki near Dannoura, off 
the southern tip of Honshu Island. The Taira suffered 
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1185 total defeat, their generals were killed or captured, 

and seven-year-old Emperor Antoku drowned. The Japanese 
believe that two of the imperial regalia, the sacred 
sword and the sacred jewels, sank with him. 

Yoritomo, as head of the Minamoto clan, was now 
the most powerful leader in Japan. He kept his base in 
the Kanto at Kamakura. Yoshitsune returned in triumph 
to the imperial capital at Kyoto, where he served as 
the liaison between Yoritomo and the emperor. The court 
honored Yoshitsune with high positions, which made 
Yoritomo even more jealous of his brother. 

Late in the year, Yoritomo sent a large force 
against Yoshitsune in Kyoto. To prevent the capital 
from being destroyed by warfare, Yishitsune went into 
hiding for a year and a half. He finally went north and 
gained sanctuary in Hiraizumi, which was controlled by 
Fujiwara no Hidehira, head of the Oshu family. 

Yoritomo had the court brand Yoshitsune a rebel 
and received permission to appoint his men as 
constables ( shugo ) in each province and as stewards 
( jito ) in each estate ( shoen ) throughout Japan, giving 
the court the reason that these officials could help 
capture Yoshitsune. Yoritomo never tried to supplant 
the imperial court and always made sure that he 
obtained its sanction for every step he took to expand 
his power and authority. 

1189 Yasuhira, the son of Fujiwara no Hidehira, forced 

Yoshitsune to commit suicide, hoping that this would 
bring him the support of Yoritomo. However, Yoritomo 
personally led an army that destroyed the Oshu Fujiwara 
family and added their northern lands to those he 
already controlled in eastern Japan and in the west 
from the Kyoto region to Kyushu. 

Yoshitsune' s suicide made him the most tragic hero 
in Japanese history. Many legends arose about him and 
his loyal retainer, a warrior-monk named Benkei, which 
were adapted by Japanese authors and dramatists. 
The story of Yoshitsune gave rise to the Japanese 
phrase for an underdog, hogan biiki ; hoqan was 
Yoshitsune 's title as chief of the imperial guards, 
and biiki means partiality towards this man whose fate 
was tragic. 
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1190 Minamoto no Yoritomo visited Kyoto to impress the 

court with his power. He was appointed commander of the 
inner palace guards of the right ( ukonoe no taisho ) , 
and his residence was called the bakuf u . But he quickly 
resigned his court appointments and returned east to 
Kamakura, where he organized his samurai government. 
He built Tsurugaoka Hachimangujia , a shrine at the foot 
of Mount Kitayama to Hachiman, the God of War; it was 
staffed by monks chosen from Mount Hiei . 

1192 The imperial court awarded Yoritomo, now the most 

powerful person in Japan without any rivals, the title 
seii tai shogun . Thus he established the Kamakura 
Shogunate (1192-1333), bringing all of Japan under one 
government ( bakuf u , "tent government" or shogunate) for 
the first time in history. With Yoritomo the title 
shogun became permanent. This marked the beginning of 
Japan's medieval age, which lasted until the 16th 
century and was characterized by frequent warfare among 
samurai lords, who became known as daimyo . 

1195 Shogun Minamoto no Yoritomo paid another visit to Kyoto 
for the dedication of Todaiji temple, which had been 
rebuilt after its destruction by the Taira. 

1199 Before he could carry out his plans to visit Kyoto once 
again, Yoritomo died from falling off a horse. Despite 
his great victories, he did not acquire a positive 
image in Japanese history. Military chronicles such as 
the Heike monogatari describe him as ruthless, arrogant 
and lacking in human feeling, especially in his jealous 
conflicts with his brother, the noble and romantic 
Yoshitsune . 

Yoritomo was succeeded as shogun by his young 
and ineffectual son by Ho jo Masako, Minamoto no Yoriie 
(1182-1204). The Hojo family moved into a position of 
great power within the shogunate. 

1199 Eisai (1141-1215), a Buddhist monk who had made two 

trips to study at monasteries in China and had founded 
the Rinzai School of the Zen Sect of Buddhism in Japan, 
accepted the shogunate 's invitation to establish a new 
monastery in Kamakura. During the Kamakura and 
Muromachi (Ashikaga; 1333-1573) shogunates, there was 
a close relationship between Zen and military leaders. 
Eisai 's student, Dogen (1200-1253), founded the Soto 
Sect, the other main school of Zen Buddhism in Japan. 
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1199 The Zen emphasis on enlightenment through 

simplicity, immediacy, meditation, and self-discipline 
appealed to the samurai. Zen had a great influence in 
arts favored by the samurai, such as Noh (No) drama and 
the tea ceremony. Eisai had reintroduced tea to Japan, 
where it was used as a medicine and to keep disciples 
awake during Zen meditation. An elaborate ritual for 
preparing and serving tea gradually developed, known 
as the tea ceremony ( sado or chanovu , literally "hot 
water for tea.") 



1203 Ho jo Tokimasa, Ho jo Masako's father, created for 

himself the new position of shogunal regent ( shikken ) 
for Yoritomo's sons. Minamoto no Yoriie broke with his 
mother Masako and plotted to overthrow the Ho jo family. 

1203 The Hojo discovered the plan, murdered his chief ally, 
and confined Yoriie on the Izu Peninsula southwest of 
Kamakura. They falsely informed the court in Kyoto 
that Yoriie was dead, and made Minamoto no Sanetomo 
(1192-1219), the eleven-year-old son of Minamoto no 
Yoritomo, the third shogun. In 1204 Yoriie' s 
grandfather, the regent Hojo Tokimasa, had Yoriie 
assassinated . 



1205 Hojo Tokimasa planned to depose Sanetomo and install 

his son-in-law in his place. Hojo Masako discovered the 
plot and had her father exiled under house arrest in 
Izu and her brother, Hojo Yoshitoki (1163-1224), 
installed as regent. He held that position until 1224, 
when his grandson, Hojo Yasutoki (1183-1242), replaced 
him as regent. These three generations of Hojo regents, 
with Masako actually in control behind the scenes, 
consolidated the power of the Kamakura Shogunate . She 
had taken vows as a Buddhist nun and was thus known as 
the "nun shogun" ( ama shogun ) . 

1219 Minamoto no Sanetomo was assassinated by his nephew to 
avenge the murder of his father, Yoriie. His death 
ended the main line of the Seiwa Genji family. Other 
Genji lines, including the Hosokawa, Nitta, Ogasawara, 
Takeda, and Yamana families, survived and comprised a 
large number of the great samurai families in medieval 
Japan. One of the collateral lines, the Ashikaga 
family, founded the Muromachi Shogunate in 1338. 
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1219 Tokugawa Ieyasu, founder of the third shogunate in 

1603, traced his descent from the Seiwa Genji. Hence 
for 900 years this lineage and its branches, 
aristocrats originally "shed" from the imperial family 
who became warriors, played the central role in 
Japanese political history. 



1221 The Jokyu Disturbance - Retired Emperor Go-Toba 

(r. 1183-1198) accused the Ho jo regent of being a 
rebel, attempted to take back power from Kamakura, and 
called upon the Japanese people to destroy the 
shogunate. The Ho jo sent an army to Kyoto that quickly 
defeated the imperial forces. The victorious Ho jo 
confiscated thousands of estates that had been held by 
court nobles and distributed them to their samurai 
vassals . 

The Kamakura Shogunate stationed two deputies in 
Kyoto to keep watch over the court, and the Ho jo gained 
so much power that they even began designating the 
successors to the imperial throne. 



1224 Hojo Yasutoki became regent (r. 1224-1242). He created 
the post of cosigner ( rensho ) and the Council of State 
( Hyo joshu ) , which allowed the heads of major samurai 
families in eastern Japan to take part in the shogunal 
government. In 1232 he issued the Goseibai Shikimoku , 
a legal code for the samurai class that helped 
formalize the feudal system in Japan. It contained 51 
articles dealing with such matters as the duties of 
land stewards and constables, the distribution of 
fiefs, and the settlement of disputes among samurai. 

After Yasutoki, seven more members of the Hojo 
family served as regents until the shogunate ended in 
1333. They selected each successive shogun, who was 
always a member of the imperial family or of the 
Fujiwara clan, who had been regents in the Heian Court 
(794-1185) . 



1259 The Mongols, a tribal people from the Central Asian 
steppes who had already taken over part of northern 
China in 1215, conquered Korea. 

1264 Mongol leader Khubilai Khan (1214-1294), the grandson 

of Genghis Khan, established his winter capital at Dadu 
in the area in China that is now called Beijing. 
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1268 Khubilai Khan sent a diplomatic letter through a 

Korean embassy to Japan, demanding that Japan submit to 
a tributary relationship with him or face invasion. The 
Japanese felt that the letter was an insult. Ho jo 
Tokimune and his Council of State decided to resist the 
Mongol demands , and sent the envoys back to Korea 
without even acknowledging Khubilai Khan's letter. 
General Hojo Masamura was commissioned to build up 
the country's defenses. 

The Japanese had always resisted becoming a 
tributary state of China, and they did not respond to 
several more threatening letters sent by Khubilai Khan. 
Yet they were aware that the Mongols had devastated 
Korea and would do the same to Japan. 

1272 The Mongols sent a second envoy to Japan, which was in 
fact a declaration of war. 

1274 NOV. 18. The Mongols attempted to invade Japan from the 
southern tip of Korea with nearly 900 vessels and a 
force of more than 40,000 that included Mongols, 
Chinese, Jurchens, Tatars, and Koreans. They appeared 
at Hakata Bay in northwestern Kyushu and landed troops 
at several points along the coast . Japanese samurai 
held them off, but when night fell they had to retreat 
inland to an old fortress near Dazaifu which lay behind 
defensive dikes. 

The Mongol invaders returned to their ships. A 
violent storm was brewing, and they decided to retreat 
to Korea, but the typhoon caused some of their ships to 
sink with the loss of many soldiers. The Japanese knew 
that the Mongols would return, so they continued to 
strengthen their defenses. 

1275 Khubilai Khan sent another mission demanding that Japan 
submit to him. The Japanese beheaded the Mongol envoys 
and prepared for another attack, reinforcing coastal 
defenses, forming a navy, and building an earth-and- 
stone wall around Hakata Bay. 

1279 The Mongols overthrew the Song dynasty (960-1279) in 
China and established the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). 
They also made Korea their suzerain state. Khubilai 
Khan sent his final embassy to Japan, where its members 
were also beheaded, so he prepared to launch another 
invasion . 
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1281 JUN. Two Mongol fleets, with a combined total of 4,000 
warships bearing a force of 140,000 soldiers, sailed at 
the same time from Korea and the port city of Ningbo 
(Ningpo) in southeastern China, a region just conquered 
by the Mongols. They made several landings in the 
Hakata region but their mounted warriors were not able 
to give battle. The Japanese held off the Mongols until 
August, largely by using easily maneuvered small 
warships to cripple the large war junks (Chinese ships) 
anchored in Hakata Bay. 

AUG. 16. An enormous typhoon arose and destroyed the 
Mongol fleet, leaving a large number of Mongol and 
Chinese soldiers stranded on Japanese soil, where the 
samurai put them to death with their swords. Altogether 
more than half of the enemy troops were drowned or 
killed. The Japanese believed that the typhoon that 
saved them from the Mongols was the "Wind of the Gods" 
or "Divine Wind" ( kamikaze ; the origin of the term for 
Japanese suicide bombers in World War II). The Mongols 
never returned, and no other foreign power attempted to 
invade Japan until the Battle of Okinawa in 1945. 

1281 The Mongol invasions increased the dependence of 

the Japanese imperial court and its subjects on the 
military defenses provided by the Kamakura Shogunate, 
even though court members looked down upon the samurai 
as "eastern barbarians." The samurai became the most 
important social class in Japan. 

In the years following the Mongol defeat, many 
vassals of the Kamakura Shogunate became angry because 
the shogun had not rewarded those who had helped defeat 
the Mongols. Resentment also grew concerning the Ho jo 
family's monopoly over government offices. These 
complaints indicated that the shogunate would not be 
able to survive much longer. In addition, new warrior 
bands were emerging in the provinces that could not 
be controlled by the shogunate. 

1318 Go-Daigo (1288-1339), a member of the junior branch of 
the imperial family, ascended the throne (r. 1318- 
1339). Under the Hojo regency, the imperial family had 
accepted a succession agreement by which the senior and 
junior branches of the family, which had descended from 
two brothers who had been successive emperors, would 
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1318 alternately provide candidates for the throne. But 

Emperor Go-Daigo wanted to keep the succession for his 
own descendants; moreover, he wanted to take power away 
from the Ho jo and restore it to the imperial family. 

The large number of people in Kyoto who opposed 
the military rule of the Kamakura Shogunate began to 
hope that it would soon be brought down. Indeed, in 
1324 the shogunate discovered a plot to overthrow it. 

1325 The Japanese dispatched a trading mission to China, and 
sent a second one in 1341. They had cut back their 
missions during the Mongol invasions but were now eager 
to resume trade. 

1331 The Genko Incident - the shogunate discovered a second 
plot to overthrow it, which included the emperor 
himself, who was consequently exiled to the Oki Islands 
in the Sea of Japan. While he was away, his supporters, 
including his son Prince Morinaga and the warrior 
Kusunoki Masahige, made attacks against the shogunate 
in the central provinces of Japan. 

1333 The Kemmu Restoration ( Kemmu no Chuko ) - the overthrow 
of the Kamakura Shogunate and the restoration of 
imperial rule under Emperor Go-Daigo. In May the 
shogunate dispatched an army from Kamakura led by 
Ashikaga Takauji (1305-1358), a military commander of 
the Seiwa Genji (Minamoto) family, against supporters 
of the emperor in Kyoto. But when Takauji reached 
central Japan, he suddenly announced that he was really 
on the emperor's side, and he proceeded to take over 
the Kyoto office of the shogunate. 

Several weeks later. General Nitta Yoshisada (1301- 
1338), head of the other main branch of the Seiwa Genji 
line, also changed sides and destroyed the Ho jo family 
and the shogunate 1 s headquarters in Kamakura. Emperor 
Go-Daigo returned from exile to Kyoto and began 
instituting imperial rule. However, this was hindered 
by differences between Yoshisada, who placed himself in 
the emperor's service, and Takauji, who refrained from 
joining the new restoration government, despite 
generous rewards from the emperor. 

The two samurai became rivals for military 
hegemony of Japan. Go-Daigo attempted to restore the 
administrative practices of the early court-dominated 
Heian Era, but they were inadequate to handle the 
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matters that concerned the samurai of feudal Japan, who 
held the land in the form of fiefs ( chigvo ) and to whom 
the peasants were bound as serfs. 

1335 Ashikaga Takauji asked the emperor to award him the 
title of shogun, so that he would have the authority 
to attack the remaining supporters of the Kamakura 
Shogunate in eastern Japan. Once Takauji put an end to 
the resistance there, he stayed in the region. The 
court soon accused him of going against its orders and 
dispatched an army against him led by his rival, Nitta 
Yoshida. Takauji fled with his army to Kyushu. 

1336 JUL. Takauji returned to the central provinces at the 
head of a strong military force. With the help of his 
brother, Ashikaga Tadayoshi (1306-1352), he killed 
Prince Morinaga and drove Emperor Go-Daigo and his 
supporters out of Kyoto. They fled to Yoshino, a 
mountainous region to the south of the capital, where 
they established a new imperial court, known as the 
Southern Court . 

1336 In Kyoto, Takauji set up a rival Northern Court 

and placed a member of the senior branch of the 
imperial family on the throne as the puppet Emperor 
Komyo (r. 1336-1348). He also established a new 
military government in Kyoto, known as the Muromachi or 
Ashikaga Shogunate (1338-1573). The first half of the 
Muromachi Era, 1336-1392, is also known as the Northern 
and Southern Courts (Nambokucho) Era. This was the only 
dynastic schism in Japanese history. 

1338 Ashikaga Takauji had Emperor Komyo of the Northern 

Court award him the title of seii tai shogun , and he 
established the Muromachi Shogunate, named for the 
Muromachi district of Kyoto, where the shogunate 
located its palace and administrative headquarters 
after 1378. The Ashikaga shoguns adapted much of the 
Kamakura Shogunate 1 s administrative structure and 
employed many of its officials. 

Many of the court-appointed provincial constables 
( shugo ) , now becoming known as shugo daimyo (feudal 
lords) , were as powerful as the Ashikaga family, and 
the Ashikaga depended upon the support of its vassal 
shugo to stay in power. In fact, the Muromachi 
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Shogunate controlled only the central region of Japan, 
covering 45 out of a total of 68 provinces. Local 
officials in the Kanto and Kyushu were especially 
independent of the Ashikaga. 

Many samurai families withdrew their support from 
the Ashikaga during the Northern and Southern Courts 
controversy. The Muromachi Era became the most conflict- 
ridden period in Japanese history, with constant 
warfare in one region or another. The third Ashikaga 
shogun, Yoshimitsu (r. 1368-1408), governed with a firm 
hand, but after he died the shogunate declined until it 
became virtually powerless during the final century of 
its rule. 

The Ashhikaga were assimilated into the high ranks 
of the court nobility, became lavish patrons of the 
arts, and constructed beautiful buildings, including 
the Hana no Gosho (Palace of Flowers), Kinkakuji 
(Golden Pavilion), and Ginkakuji (Silver Pavilion). 
They imported luxurious items from China and controlled 
commercial activity in Kyoto. 

1339 Between 1339 and 1343, Kitabatake Chikafusa (1293- 
1354), a historian and court official, wrote the 
Chronicle of the Direct Descent of Divine Sovereigns 
( Jinno Shoto ) in which he emphasized the special nature 
of the Japanese emperor; he termed this kokutai , or 
"national entity." Samurai leaders of the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, who overthrew the shogunal system 
and modernized Japan, relied upon this concept of 
kokutai , as did 20th-century Japanese military leaders 
prior to World War II. 

1350 Takauji and his brother Tadayoshi had cooperated in a 
"dual shogunate" ( ryoqosho ) system under which the 
former handled military affairs and the latter 
political and legal affairs. But Tadayoshi broke with 
his brother, announced his loyalty to the Southern 
Court, and raised an army with which he occupied Kyoto 
in 1351. This is known as the Kanno Disturbance. The 
Ashikaga brothers were reconciled but soon began 
fighting again. Tadayoshi fled east to Kamakura and 
Takauji led an army to capture him. 
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1352 



MAR. 13. Tadayoshi died suddenly, probably from being 
poisoned by Takauji. 



1358 Ashikaga Takauji died. Many Japanese historians, 
particularly those before World War II, judged him 
harshly for mistreating Emperor Go-Daigo, whose 
Southern Court they considered the legitimate one. 
In 1911 Prime Minister Katsura Taro decreed that the 
Southern Court of Emperor Go-Daigo, who had never 
agreed to relinquish the throne, had been the 
legitimate imperial line during the schism. 

1359 Takauji" s son Ashikaga Yoshiakira (1330-1368) 
succeeded his father as second shogun (r. 1359-1368). 

1362 The shogunal office of general manager ( shitsu.j i ) was 
renamed kanrei and raised to the level of deputy 
shogun. This office became a means by which provincial 
lords could manipulate the shoguns . The office of 
kanrei was held in rotation by the heads of three shugo 
daimyo houses collateral to the Ashikaga: the Hosokawa, 
Hatakeyama, and Shiba families. 

1368 Ashikaga Yoshimitsu became the third Muromachi shogun 
(r. 1368-1395). Under his rule the shogunate attained 
the height of its political stability and power. In 
that same year, the Han Chinese people overthrew the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty and established the Ming dynasty 
(1358-1644). Soon after, the Ming court asked Japan's 
help in suppressing the pirates ( wako ) , many of them 
Japanese, who had been attacking the coasts of China 
and Korea during the past century. 

1368 Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu decided to establish 

official relations with the Ming court, mainly because 
he could become wealthy from trading with the Chinese. 
Some Japanese historians have criticized Yoshimitsu for 
accepting the kind of tributary relationship with China 
that Japan had rejected for the previous eight 
centuries. Highly educated monks from the Zen temples 
of Kyoto, who had close ties with the shogun, played a 
leading role in opening up relations between Ming China 
and Japan . 
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1374 Yoshimitsu attend his first performance of a popular 
theatrical form known as sarugaku ("monkey music") at 
Imagumano Shrine in Kyoto. He was so impressed by two 
of its actors, Kan 'ami (1333-1384) and his son Zeami 
(1363-1443), that he actively patronized their art. 
This was the first time in Japan that actors, usually 
considered low class, were given high social 
prominence. Kan 'ami and Zeami elevated their theater 
into the refined and highly stylized Noh Drama, and 
Kan 'ami's troupe, the Kanze School, became the 
preeminent Noh troupe. 

Yoshimitsu considered Zen Buddhism the official 
Muromachi religion, and Zeami incorporated the Zen 
artistic principles of restraint and subtlety into Noh, 
making it one of Japan's greatest art forms. Patronage 
of the arts by the Ashikaga shoguns enabled a new 
culture to develop in Japan that combined the 
traditional elegant style of the aristocracy with the 
energetic expression of the samurai. 

1392 The Northern and Southern Courts schism was ended. 

Yoshimitsu persuaded the Southern emperor, Go-Kameyama 
(Go-Daigo's grandson; r. 1382-1412), to return to 
Kyoto, promising him that the throne would return to 

1392 the former practice of alternate succession by the two 
branches of the imperial family. However, this promise 
was not kept, and the Southern line died out. 

The Northern line retained the throne but had no 
real governing authority and was merely used by the 
Muromachi shoguns for their own purposes. During the 
schism, many court nobles had also lost their shoen , or 
provincial estates, to military officials. 

Most Japanese in later times believed that the 
Muromachi or Ashikaga Shogunate had illegally deprived 
Emperor Go-Daigo of his rightful place as emperor. They 
were impressed by tales in the Taiheiki ( Chronicle of 
Great Peace ) , a lengthy war epic covering the period 
from 1318 to 1368, about loyal and selfless samurai and 
court nobles who supported the Southern Court. Modern 
Japanese have revered these heroes as inspiring 
examples of loyalty to the emperor, and have deemed 
Ashikaga Takauji and his officials to be national 
traitors not worthy of pardon. 
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1395 Yoshimitsu relinquished the office of shogun to his 

son, Yoshimochi (1386-1428; r. 1395-1423). However, he 
continued to exercise power from his residence in the 
Kitayama section of Kyoto, where he lived in splendor 
like a retired emperor. 

1401 Yoshimitsu established trade relations with China, 

known as the Tally Trade, by entering into a tributary 
relationship with the Ming emperor. He sent the Ming 
court a letter in which he signed himself "Minamoto, 
the King of Japan, vassal in the service of the 
Emperor of China." This trade enabled Yoshimitsu to 
accrue enormous profits and to monopolize the import 
of copper curreny. He also agreed to the Ming request 
to try to halt pirate ( wako ) activites. 

1404 An envoy from China arrived in Japan to deliver to the 
shogun the tallies ( kango ; ganho or kanhe in Chinese) 
and a register to authorize trading ships. All official 
trade missions from Japan to China now carried tallies 
numbered in sequence, which were verified twice by 
Chinese officials, at the port of Ningbo (Ningpo) in 
Fujian (Fukien) Province in southeastern China and at 
the capital in Beijing. 

Between 1404 and 1547, 87 tally ships made 17 
voyages from Japan, each flying a banner that read 
"tribute-bearing ship of Japan." In return, the 
Japanese received trade goods that were officially 
designated "gifts" from the Chinese emperor to his 
loyal subject, the "King of Japan." 

Actually, this trade was carried out by powerful 
daimyo and Buddhist temples, as well as by merchants 
from Hakata and Sakai , a port near modern Osaka. Well- 
educated Zen Buddhist monks from the highest-ranked 
monasteries (gozan) wrote the official Chinese-language 
documents to be given to the Chinese emperor, and they 
served as heads of the Japanese missions to China. 

The Japanese sent silver and copper coins, silk, 
and other textiles to China, and received horses, 
swords, copper, sulfur, fans, gold screens, Indian 
redwood ( sappanwood ) , and gold lacquerware. 

1408 Ashikaga Yoshimitsu died. The Muromachi Shogunate 

began to decline as the balance of power deteriorated 
between the shoguns and the shugo daimyo in the central 
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1408 and western provinces, who had been fairly autonomous 
yet dependent on the shogun for political stability. 



1441 Ashikaga Yoshinori (1394-1441; r. 1429-1441), the sixth 
Muromachi shogun, was assassinated by a shugo daimyo . 
His eldest son, seven-year-old Yoshikatsu (1434-1443), 
succeeded him but died two years later. No shogun ruled 
until 1449, when Yoshimasa (1436-1490) succeeded him 
(r. 1449-1474). The assassination of Yoshinori brought 
an end to rule by strong shoguns, increased the 
incidence of violent succession disputes within shugo 
daimyo houses, and prepared the way for the Onin War 
(1467-1477). 

In the decades leading up to the war, the Kyoto 
region was disturbed by riots and agrarian conflicts, 
the economy stagnated, and natural disasters caused 
famine and disease all over Japan. Daimyo in the 
provinces began making alliances that grew out of 
succession disputes and were potentially dangerous. 
Shogun Yoshimasa was unable to deal with the situation 
and withdrew to his retreat. 

1464 Yoshimasa persuaded his brother Yoshimi (1439-1491) to 
give up the Buddhist priesthood and stand in line as 
successor to the office of shogun. But soon after, 
Yoshimasa 1 s wife, Hino Tomiko, who had not produced an 
heir, became pregnant and bore a son, Yoshihisa (1465- 
1489); she demanded that he be made the next shogun. 

1464 This controversy grew into a major conflict in which 
Hosokawa Katsumoto, head of the kanrei house of 
Hosokawa, backed Yoshimi, and Yamana Sozen, Katsumoto 's 
father-in-law and shugo daimyo of a large domain in 
western Japan, supported Tomiko and her infant son 
Yoshihisa . 

1467 The Onin War began in Kyoto when allies of the Hosokawa 
and Yamana began fighting, with the excuse of wanting 
to settling the succession dispute but actually wanting 
to gain military supremacy. The war, which devastated 
Kyoto, ended ten years later without a decisive victor. 
It destroyed the authority of the Muromachi Shogunate 
and initiated a century of civil warfare, known as the 
Sengoku Era (Sengoku Jidai ; Warring States Era or "Era 
of the Country at War"; 1467-1568), during which 
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1467 



powerful self-made local lords called sengoku daimyo 
displaced the shugo daimyo or military governors who 
had been appointed by the Ashikaga. 



1474 JAN. 7. Yoshimasa abdicated and was succeeded by 

Yoshihisa. A weak and ineffectual ruler, Yoshimasa had 
neglected political affairs for the arts. He retired to 
the Higashiyama section of Kyoto, where he built a 
famous villa that later became the Buddhist temple 
known as Ginkakuji, and patronized the arts of poetry, 
calligraphy, painting, Noh drama, and the tea ceremony. 

1477 The Onin War ended when all remaining troops finally 
evacuated Kyoto. During the warfare of the following 
century, the Muromachi Shogunate functioned in name 
only and had no governing authority. 

1542 A Portuguese trading ship en route to China was 

shipwrecked at Tanegashima, an island south of Kyushu 
near modern Kagoshima. Western firearms were introduced 
into Japan when the Japanese made copies of the muskets 
on board. 

1549 AUG. 15. Francis Xavier (1506-1552), a Roman Catholic 
Jesuit missionary, landed at Kagoshima and began making 
converts to Christianity. He remained in Japan for two 
years. The Jesuits, who were priests belonging to the 
Society of Jesus, played a major role in the early 
phase of contacts between Europe and East Asian 
countries. They were highly trained in mathematics, 
science, and technology, and their knowledge and self- 
discipline reminded the Japanese of Buddhist Zen 
priests . 

Some daimyo realized that the Jesuit knowledge of 
technology could bring them an advantage in conflicts 
with their rivals, and that the Jesuits held great 
influence with the Portuguese who traded in Chinese 
silk with the Japanese. 

1550 Xavier traveled to Kyoto, but the capital was beset 
with conflict and he was unable to gain an audience 
with the emperor. The Daimyo of Bungo Domain (now part 
of Oita Prefecture) in Kyushu invited Xavier to visit 
him, and the Jesuit missionary endeavor became 
successful in the region. 
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1550 Other Jesuit missionaries also went to Japan. Some 
eventually gained a large number of converts in Kyoto, 
which caused Japanese Buddhist leaders to demand that 
the government send the Jesuits away from the capital. 
The warlord Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582), one of the three 
16th-century warlords who unified Japan, favored the 
Jesuits because he felt they could help him combat the 
large militant Buddhist monasteries in the Kyoto region 
that opposed his rise to power. 

1551 The Tally Trade between Japan and China ended due to 
the downfall of the wealthy Ouchi family, which had 
held a monopoly over the trade. Ouchi Yoshitaka (1507- 
1551), the daimyo of seven provinces in the Chugoku 
region in southwestern Honshu, was overthrown by a 
vassaal and forced to commit suicide. 

NOV. Xavier sailed from Japan but his two Jesuit 
companions, Torres and Fernandez, remained there. 
Xavier had never gained an audience with the emperor in 
Kyoto, and since the Japanese highly esteemed Chinese 
culture, he decided to seek converts in China. Xavier 
died in December 1552 on a small island in the Pearl 
River delta near Canton (modern Guangzhou) . By 1579 
there were 55 Christian missionaries in Japan, mostly 
in Kyushu, where a number of daimyo treated them well 
in order to gain favor with Portuguese traders. 

1557 Ming China permitted the Portuguese to use the small 
island of Macao (Macau) near Canton in southern China, 
"lending" it to them on a permanent basis. Macao is the 
only territory that China ever ceded to a foreign 
country voluntarily. (China and Portugal recently 
agreed that Macao will revert to China in 1999.) The 
Portuguese wanted to establish a permanent trading 
station in Asia, and the Chinese felt that if they 
confined them to one port, they could control the 
Portuguese traders and missionaries more easily. 

1558 Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598), the third of the great 
16th-century unifiers of Japan along with Oda Nobunaga 
and Tokugawa Ieyasu, entered Nobunaga 's service. All 
three unifiers were from the region of modern Nagoya, 
between the central provinces of Japan and the Kanto. 
Hideyoshi 's family name was Kinoshita, but at the time 
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1558 that he joined Nobunaga he was called Kochiku. His 

father, Kinoshita Yaemon, was a commoner who had been a 
foot soldier ( ashigaru ) in the service of Oda Nobuhide 
(1510-1551), Nobunaga's father. In 1562 Kochiku changed 
his name to Hideyoshi . Nobunaga liked him and gave him 
the nickname Saru ( "Monkey" ) . 

1560 The Battle of Okehazama - Oda Nobunaga defeated Imagawa 
Yoshimoto, Daimyo of Suruga and Totomi provinces (both 
now part of Shizuoka Prefecture) . The Matsudaira 
family, who changed their name to Tokugawa, held land 
in Mikawa Province (now part of Aichi Prefecture) but 
had acknowledged the Imagawa as their overlords. When 
the Imagawa were defeated by Nobunaga, Tokugawa Ieyasu 
(1543-1616), then head of the Tokugawa family and later 
the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, became an ally 
of Nobunaga. All three national unifiers, Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa Ieyasu, fought in this 
battle. 

1563 Omura Sumitada (1533-1587), Daimyo of the Sonogi region 
of Higen Province (now part of Nagasaki Prefecture) in 
southern Kyushu, became the first daimyo to receive 
Christian baptism, taking the name Dom Bartolomeu. He 
converted because the Jesuits promised that Portuguese 
trading ships would anchor in harbors in his domain. By 
1579, six daimyo and about 100,000 other Japanese had 
become Christian converts, although many had been 
converted on orders from their daimyo . 

1565 Ashikaga Yoshiteru (1536-1565), the 13th shogun, was 
assassinated. His brother, Ashikaga Yoshiaki (1537- 
1597), renounced his Buddhist priesthood and sought the 
support of other daimyo to become the next shogun. 
Nobunaga agreed to support him. However, Ashikaga 
Yoshihide (1540-1568) became the 14th shogun. 

During the 1560s, Nobunaga kept advancing his armies 
toward Kyoto. He gained a great advantage over his 
enemies when he seized the two largest foundries where 
Western-style muskets were produced in central Japan, 
one in Sakai and one in Omi , east of Kyoto. 
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1568 AUTUMN. Oda Nobunaga led his troops into Kyoto and 
asserted national hegemony ( toryo ) , the first major 
step toward the unification of Japan. This marked the 
end of the Sengoku or Warring States Era. Nobunaga 
claimed that he had occupied Kyoto so that he could 
install Ashikaga Yoshiaki as the 15th shogun. Yoshiaki 
proved to be the last of the Ashikaga or Muromachi 
shoguns , for Nobunaga deposed him in 1573. 

1568-1600 The Azuchi-Momoyama Period, during which Oda 
Nobunaga and then Toyotomi Hideyoshi ruled most of 
Japan as military hegemons . The era name combines the 
names of Nobunaga 's Azuchi Castle in Omi Province (now 
Shiga Prefecture) and the location of Hideyoshi 's 
Fushimi Castle at Momoyama ( "Peach Mountain" ) in 
Yamashiro Province (now part of Kyoto Prefecture) . 

This was the era of great castle building by 
daimvo , who required their samurai vassals to move from 
the countryside into the castle towns, which became 
new urban centers. This created an even greater 
separation between the samurai and peasant or farming 
classes. Peasants were forbidden to leave their lands 
or to use weapons . 

Daimvo castles, typically built with a high-rising 
castle keep (donjon; tenshu) , are the best-known 
symbols of the Azuchi-Momoyama Era. The castles were 
built not only to provide military defense but to 
impress rivals with a daimvo ' s wealth and power. Their 
massive scale and lavish gilded decorations astounded 
Europeans as well as Japanese. Hence the term "castle 
culture" ( shiro no bunka ) is applied to this era. 

1568-1600 Nobunaga commissioned Kano Eitoku (1543-1590), 
the finest painter of the era, to decorate his new 
castle. Eitoku typically executed paintings on large 
sliding doors ( f usuma ) and folding screens ( byobu ) , 
and he originated the use of gold leaf as a background 
on which he painted scenes of nature in bright colors. 
Etoku also decorated Osaka Castle, Sento Palace, the 
Imperial Palace, and Jurakudai , Hideyoshi' s residence. 
Those works did not survive the military conflicts of 
the late 16th century, but some of Etoku' s screens and 
other paintings still exist in Japanese collections. 
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1569 Nobunaga took control of Sakai , the wealthy trading 
port and firearms manufacturing center in the region 
that is now Osaka Prefecture. 

1570 A coalition of daimyo resolved to stop Nobunaga ' s 
advances before he could destroy them. The next three 
years were a time of crisis for Nobunaga, who was an 
aggressive and ruthless warlord, as he shuttled from 
one battle front to another. 

Jesuit missionaries took soundings in Nagasaki Bay in 
southern Kyushu so that Nagasaki could become an 
official port for Portuguese trading ships. Ten years 
later, Omura Sumitada, the Christian Daimyo of 
Nagasaki, ceded the harbor as a territorial possession 
to be administered by the Jesuits. 

1570-1573 Sen no Rikyu (1522-1591), a native of Sakai, 
served as tea ceremony official ( sado ) for Oda 
Nobunaga. He later performed the same duties for 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi , from whom he received large 
estates. Nobunaga acquired many valuable tea utensils 
from the collections of Sakai merchants and employed 
other Sakai tea masters as well as Rikyu. He 
commissioned them to design the tearoom for his castle 
at Azuchi . Nobunaga began rewarding his loyal military 
officials with valuable tea utensils, and he decided 
that only he would be allowed to grant them the right 
to hold formal tea ceremonies. 

Daimyo used the tea ceremony as a means of 
impressing others with their valuable utensils, many 
imported from China, and as a cover to conduct 
political intrigues in the small, private rooms where 
ceremonies were held. 

1571 Nobunaga attacked Enryakuji Temple on Mount Hiei 
outside Kyoto, ancient Japan's greatest religious 
center, whose monks continued to oppose him. Enryakuji 
was the main temple of the Tendai Sect of Buddhism, 
which had been founded in Japan by Saicho (767-822). 
Nobunaga 1 s troops surrounded Mount Hiei, marched up its 
sides, and destroyed the numerous buildings in the 
temple complex. They killed everyone there, not only 
the armed warrior-monks but also thousands of commoners 
who had sought refuge . 
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1573 MAR. Yoshiaki , the 15th Ashikaga Shogun, who had been 
installed by Nobunaga, led an armed rebellion against 
the hegemon. 

MAY. Nobunaga surrounded Kyoto with an enormous army 
and began burning the city to intimidate the puppet 
shogun Yoshiaki . 

AUG. 15. When Kamigyo, the "upper" part of the capital 
city, was burnt, Yoshiaki surrendered. Nobunaga drove 
him out of Kyoto, thus ending the Muromachi Shogunate. 
In exile, Yoshiaki continued to act as if he were still 
shogun, and a number of powerful daimyo continued to 
support him. 

Nobunaga now claimed national hegemony. However, 
neither he nor his successor, Toyotomi Hideyoshi , ever 
attempted to gain the title of shogun or to establish a 
bakufu (shogunate), because the title could be awarded 
only to men of aristocratic Minamoto descent, which 
neither warlord could claim. 

Nobunaga kept fighting other daimyo to expand his 
authority. He conquered Echizen Province (now part of 
Fukui Prefecture) , removed its daimyo , and awarded his 
domains in northern Omi to Kinoshita Tokichiro (the 
future Toyotomi Hideyoshi), thus elevating him from a 
servant into a daimyo . 

1574 Nobunaga accepted from the court in Kyoto the status of 
an imperial noble ( kuge ) . 

1575 The Battle of Nagashino - the first battle in Japanese 
history in which the use of Western-style firearms 
decided the winner. Allied forces of Oda Nobunaga and 
Tokugawa Ieyasu defeated Takeda Katsuyori (1546-1582), 
a powerful daimyo in eastern Japan. Takeda survived, 
but over the next few years many supporters abandoned 
him, and in desperation he committed suicide on 
April 3, 1581. The elimination of the house of Takeda 
was Nobunaga 's last major victory on the battlefield. 

1576 Nobunaga began building his Castle at Azuchi on the 
shore of Lake Biwa in Omi Province as a symbol of his 
dominance over Japan, and he commissioned the painter 
Kano Eitoku to decorate it. 
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1576 A second group of daimyo formed a coalition against 
Nobunaga, greatly expanding the warfare against him. 

1577 Late in the year, Nobunaga was raised to the third 
highest position in the court hierarchy, minister of 
the right ( udai jin ) . But several months later he 
resigned all of his court titles. 

1578 After Hideyoshi won an important victory, Nobunaga 
granted him the right to hold formal tea ceremonies, 
a great honor. 

1579 Nobunaga made the central donjon of Azuchi Castle his 
official residence. 

1580 Daimyo Omura Sumitada ceded judicial sovereignty over 
Nagasaki and its surrounding area to the Jesuits. Hence 
the Society of Jesus gained domainal lordship over an 
area within Japan itself. The city had become the 
terminus for the Portuguese trading ships in Asia. 

Late in the year, Honganji Buddhist temple in Osaka 
surrendered to Nobunaga. Thus he destroyed the center 
of the Jodo Shin Sect of Buddhism, one of the most 
important symbols of medieval Japan. 

1582 SPRING. Nobunaga won another victory and added four 
more provinces to his domain. The imperial court 
offered to make him shogun or to "appoint him to any 
rank at all . " 

JUN. 19. Nobunaga arrived in Kyoto while traveling 

to his next battle front. As he usually did, he stayed 

at Honnoji, a temple of the Nichiren Sect of Buddhism. 

1582 JUN. 21. The Honnoji Incident - Akechi Mitsuhide (?- 
1582), one of Nobunaga ' s generals, turned against him 
and attacked him by surprise while Nobunaga was 
enjoying a tea ceremony at Honnoji. Nobunaga initially 
defended himself and then committed seppuku (ritual 
suicide) to avoid being captured. At his death, he 
controlled an area that included 30 of the country's 68 
provinces, mostly in central Japan. 
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1582 JUL. 2. Hideyoshi defeated the rebellious Mitsuhide in 
the Battle of Yaraazaki and took over the role of 
national unifier. Eight years later, Hideyoshi 
achieved Nobunaga 1 s goal of bringing all of Japan under 
his rule. Having risen from being a commoner to 
national hegemon, Hideyoshi was perhaps the greatest 
military figure in Japanese history. 

JUL. 4. Nobunaga's castle at Azuchi was burned down. 

In 1582, the Jesuit Visitor-General Valignano informed 
the Society of Jesus in Rome that there were 150,000 
Christians and 200 churches in Japan; most were in the 
western part of the country. Four young Japanese 
noblemen were sent to visit Pope Gregory XIII and the 
King of Spain. They returned to Japan in 1590 bringing 
mechanical devices, maps, art works, and first-hand 
knowledge of Europe. 

1583 Hideyoshi began building Osaka Castle. It only lasted 
until 1615, when Tokugawa Ieyasu destroyed Hideyoshi's 
son, Toyotomi Hideyori (1593-1615), the last rival of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. In 1931 a ferroconcrete 
reproduction of the castle was built which can still 
be seen in Osaka. 

1584 Tokugawa Ieyasu fought Hideyoshi in the Komaki Nagakute 
Campaign, which ended in a stalemate. The following 
year, Ieyasu agreed to become a vassal of Hideyoshi. 

1585 Hideyoshi was appointed kampaku (imperial regent), the 
highest title awarded by the imperial court. Sen no 
Rikyu officiated at a lavish tea ceremony sponsored by 
Hideyoshi for Emperor Ogimachi (r. 1557-1586) in the 
Imperial Palace in Kyoto. 

That year Hideyoshi mounted three major military 
campaigns in different regions of Japan. By the end of 
the year, he was able to claim all civil and military 
powers delegated by the emperor. However, his commoner 
origins precluded him from being awarded the title of 
shogun . 

In the early years of his hegemony, Hideyoshi had 
friendly relations with the Jesuits, and he used them 
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1585 to attract even more Portuguese trading ships to Japan. 
He also sent his own trading ships, known as vermilion 
seal ships for the official seals that authorized them, 
to distant ports in the Philippine Islands, Siam 
(Thailand), and Cambodia. 

1586 Hideyoshi led a military campaign to Kyushu, where he 
realized how widespread Christian influence was there. 

1587 JAN. 27. The court appointed Hideyoshi to the office of 
grand minister of state ( da .jo dai.jin ) and awarded him 
the family name Toyotomi . 

Hideyoshi commanded a massive military expedition 
against the Shimazu family, the Daimyo of Satsuma 
Province in southern Kyushu. He won a decisive battle 
and could have eliminated the Shimazu, but he permitted 
them to keep their domain, which also include Osumi 
(modern Kagoshima Prefecture) . In 1609 the Shimazu 
occupied the Ryukyu Islands (modern Okinawa) , a great 
trading kingdom to the south that had a tributary 
relationship with China. 

JUL. 23. Without warning, Hideyoshi issued his first 
edict prohibiting Christianity in Japan and denouncing 
the religion as subversive. He also took over Nagasaki, 
which had built up a prosperous foreign trade under 
Jesuit control. 

1587 JUL. 24. Hideyoshi presented to the Jesuit missionaries 
his Edict of Expulsion, which stated that they had to 
leave Japan within 20 days. However, he returned to 
Kyoto without fully carrying out the edict, because he 
did not want to lose the lucrative Portuguese trade. 
This edict foreshadowed the rising anti-Christian 
sentiment among many Japanese officials, which 
developed into a national crisis that the Tokugawa 
Shogunate resolved by closing the country to the 
outside world. 

1587 NOV. Sen no Rikyu officiated at Hideyoshi' s splendid 

outdoor tea party at Kitano Shrine in Kyoto, which was 
attended by thousands of Japanese. Hideyoshi invited 
everyone in Japan, merchants, peasants, and foreigners 
as well as court nobles and daimyo . They only had to 
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1587 bring the basic utensils to serve themselves and mats 
to sit on. Hideyoshi displayed his famous tea utensils 
and personally served tea to hundreds of guests. The 
party was supposed to be held for ten days, although an 
outbreak of fighting in Kyushu forced Hideyoshi to call 
it off after the first day. 

Hideyoshi owned a portable "Golden Tearoom" 
( Kigane no Zashiki ) in which all the surfaces and 
utensils were gold, except for the bamboo whisk that 
was used to mix the powdered green tea and water in the 
tea bowl that was served to guests. In addition to the 
tea ceremony, Hideyoshi actively participated in the 
Noh drama. He even placed all four Noh troupes on his 
payroll and commissioned ten plays written about 
himself, in which he played the leading roles. 

1588 Yoshiaki , the last Ashikaga or Muromachi shogun, 
finally acknowledged that he was no longer shogun, 
accepted a stipend from Hideyoshi, and became a 
Buddhist priest with the name Shozan Dokyu. The 
imperial court gave the former shogun the honorary rank 
of jugo , which entitled him to be treated with the same 
level of etiquette as an empress. 

Hideyoshi 's Sword Hunt ( Katanagiri ) - he ordered the 
confiscation of long and short swords from everyone in 
Japan except samurai . Hideyoshi wanted to deprive 
peasants, gentleman-farmers, and warrior-monks of the 
ability to raise armed rebellions against him. Various 
daimyo had previously held sword hunts in specific 
regions or against specific groups, such as the armed 
monks of certain temples. Hideyoshi 1 s was the first 
nationwide sword hunt. 

He wanted to enforce a strict differentiation 
between the samurai and the farmer classes. Thus his 
sword hunt eliminated the "village samurai" (yeoman; 
jizamurai ) who had conducted much of the fighting 
during the Sengoku Era. Hideyoshi also eliminated them 
by having a series of national surveys ( kenchi ) drawn 
up to identify the village samurai, so they could be 
forcee to move to the castle towns of their daimyo or 
to give up samurai status and become peasants. 

This division between samurai, who were not 
allowed to own agricultural land, and farmers 
( hvakusho ) is known as heino bunri . It began the 
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1588 process by which the samurai were transformed from 
provincial warriors to urban bureaucrats. 

1589 Hideyoshi's favorite concubine, Yodogimi , finally bore 
him a much-desired heir, Tsurumatsu. 

1590 Odawara Campaign - Hideyoshi led the armies of his 
vassal daimyo against the Ho jo (Go-Hojo or Later Ho jo) 
family of Odawara (modern Kanagawa Prefecture) in 
eastern Japan. 

AUG. 12. The Ho jo surrendered to Hideyoshi, who was now 
in control of the Kanto. After this victory, he 
reassigned the lands of even the most powerful daimyo 
as a means of diminishing their power. He removed 
Tokugawa Ieyasu from the political center of Japan by 
ordering him to give up his former holdings in Mikawa, 
Totomi , and Suruga and to move to six provinces 
formerly held by the Ho jo in the Kanto. Hideyoshi also 
took away the domains of Oda Nobukatsu (1558-1630), the 
son of his own late feudal lord, when Nobukatsu refused 
to obey Hideyoshi's order to make a similar move. 

Hideyoshi still faced opposition in Mutsu and 
Dewa, two enormous provinces in northern Japan, so he 
planned to mount a campaign against them. 

In the Kanto, Ieyasu decided to make his headquarters 
at the small town of Edo (modern Tokyo) , where he began 
building a monumental castle. He was now he greatest of 
all Hideyoshi's vassal daimyo , with a domain larger 
than Hideyoshi's own, assessed at 2.5 million koku (a 
measure of rice; one koku equals about 5 U.S. bushels.) 

1591 Hideyoshi regulated social class distinctions by 
prohibiting the change of status from samurai to farmer 
or merchant, or from farmer to merchant. 

APR. 21. For reasons still not clear today, Hideyoshi 
became angry at Sen no Rikyu, his tea ceremony master, 
and ordered him to commit suicide. Historians suggest 
that Rikyu became too active in political intrigues, 
made large profits selling tea utensils, or refused to 
hand his daughter over to Hideyoshi . Or perhaps the 
hegemon was angry that Rikyu had placed a life-sized 
sculpture of himself in the Kimmokaku, an addition to 
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1591 the gate at Daitokuji Zen temple that Rikyu's family 
had donated. Hideyoshi later deeply regretted causing 
Rikyu's death. 

Hideyoshi organized a massive expedition against his 
rivals in Mutsu and Dewa provinces, especially to put 
down the rebellion led by Kunohe Masazane, Daimyo of 
Kunohe in Mutsu (now the city of Nonohe in Iwata 
Prefecture). By the end of October, the rebellion was 
completely suppressed. Hideyoshi even brought a region 
of Hokkaido, the northernmost of the four main islands 
of Japan, under his control; this land was beyond the 
country's traditional borders. 

Now Hideyoshi set his sights on the Asian mainland 
and ordered his vassals to mobilize their troops for an 
invasion of Korea, the first step in his plan to 
conquer China. 

1592 FEB. 11. Hideyoshi took for himself the title of taiko 
(retired imperial regent) and had the title of kampaku 
(regent) awarded to his designated heir, his nephew and 
adopted son, Toyotomi Hidetsugu (1568-1595). 
Tsurumatsu, Hideyoshi' s son by his concubine Yodogimi , 
had died in 1591 when he was only two years old. In 
1593 Yodogimi bore Hideyoshi another son, Toyotomi 
Hideyori (1593-1615). In August 1595, Hideyoshi forced 
Hidetsugu to commit suicide to ensure that Hideyori 
would succeed him as hegemon. 

Hideyoshi cemented his position as taiko by 
ordering land surveys (kenchi) of every village in the 
country. They measured and assessed every plot of 
arable land and recorded the amount of rice it could 
produce, called kokudaka . The surveys enabled 
Hideyoshi' s administration to enact a uniform system of 
taxation . 

APR. Hideyoshi dispatched troops belonging to his 
vassals to invade Korea. He himself never set foot 
there but commanded the campaign from the military 
headquarters he set up near Nagasaki. His goal was to 
establish military bases on the Asian mainland from 
which he could conquer China and become the ruler of 
East Asia. 

Korea, a tributary state of Ming China, had 
refused to give Hideyoshi permission for Japanese 
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1592 troops to move through the country, so he sent 150,000 
soldiers to Korea. They captured Pusan and Seoul, the 
capital at that time, and kept moving north toward the 
border between northern Korea and Manchuria. 

China defended its tributary state by sending 
troops across the Yalu River into northern Korean to 
fight the Japanese invaders. The resulting battles 
devastated much of Korea. During this period, Korean 
General Yi Sun-sin invented ironclad "turtle ships," 
oval ships covered with iron plates that had cannons 
jutting out on all sides. The Koreans used them to 
destroy much of the Japanese fleet and hence cut off 
supply lines from Japan. The Korean people organized 
guerrilla bands to resist the Japanese, but the Korean 
government was too weak to organize a concerted 
military defense. 

1593 The Japanese, suffering from heavy losses and the lack 
of supplies, made a truce with the Chinese forces in 
Korea and withdrew to the southernmost part of the 
country. One-third of all Japanese troops in Korea had 
died from illness and the severe winter. 



1594 In Japan the Ishikawa family began building the central 
donjon of Matsumoto Castle in Nagano Prefecture. 
Completed around 1600, this is the oldest surviving 
donjon in Japan and a magnificent example of Azuchi- 
Momoyama castle architecture. The most famous surviving 
castle is Himeji in Hyogo Prefecture, completed by 
Daimvo Ikeda Terasuma (1564-1613) in 1609. 

1595 Hideyoshi disgraced his adopted son, Hidetsugu, and 
forced him to commit suicide, probably because he 
wanted to make certain that Hideyori, his second son by 
his favorite concubine, Yodogimi , would become his 
successor. To provide protectors for Hideyori, 
Hideyoshi instituted a council of "Five Great Elders" 
(Gotairo) of the Toyotomi house to serve as the highest 
organ of government; Tokugawa Ieyasu was one of the 
members . 



1596 FEB. 5. The Twenty-Six Martyrs of Japan - Hideyoshi 

ordered the death by crucifixion of 26 Christians at a 
site near Nagasaki. They included 6 Spanish Franciscan 
monks, 3 Portuguese Jesuits, and 17 Japanese converts. 
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1596 This was the first bloody persecution of Christians in 
Japan, but afterward, the missionaries were allowed to 
quietly continue their work. Christianity had now 
reached its height in China, with about 300,000 
converts, including not only commoners but also leading 
court nobles, government officials, daimyo , and 
samurai . 

Hideyoshi ' s armies were still bogged down in Japan, 
so his generals were forced to enter peace 
negotiations. Ming Chinese envoys traveled to Kyoto 
to arrange terms of peace and to invest Hideyoshi with 
the title "King of Japan," as stated in a letter from 
the emperor of China, the standard title for leaders of 
nations having a tributary relationship with China. The 
emperor's letter infuriated Hideyoshi, who planned to 
launch a second invasion of Korea the following year. 

Hideyoshi replied to the Ming by making seven 
demands, including the cession to Japan of Korea's four 
southern regions, restoration of the tally trade with 
China, and the dispatch to Japan of Korean princes and 
government officials as hostages and a Ming princess as 
consort for the emperor of Japan. 

The Ming rejected Hideyoshi 1 s demands and 
reasserted that they required Japan to enter a 
tributary relationship with China. Hideyoshi became 
even more furious and determined to attack both Korea 
and China . 

1597 Hideyoshi launched his second invasion of Korea. The 
Ming sent another Chinese army that forced the Japanese 
forces to retreat all the way back to the southern 
Korean coast. Most of the Japanese were evacuated, 
although some were able to hold positions around Pusan. 
The war entered a stalemate. 

1598 SEP. 18. Hideyoshi died suddenly. On his deathbed he 
asked the Five Great Elders to take care of his young 
son Hideyori to ensure his succession. Hideyoshi 's 
death enabled the Japanese to evacuate their remaining 
troops from Korea and thus end the war, in which Japan, 
Korea, and China had all suffered terribly. 

Tokugawa Ieyasu was now the most most powerful 
daimyo in Japan. The daimyo began forming two leagues 
that vied for power, one led by Ieyasu and composed 
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1598 mostly of samurai from eastern Japan, and the other led 
by Ishida Mitsunari (1560-1600 ), one of Hideyoshi's 
former generals, composed mostly of samurai from 
western Japan. 

1600 APR. 19. The Dutch ship Lief de (Charity) limped into 

Usuki Bay in Bungo Province (now Oita Prefecture) after 
being wrecked in a storm. Only 20 members of the 
original crew of 110 had survived the two-year voyage 
from Rotterdam in the Netherlands. Portuguese Catholic 
merchants and missionaries in Japan denounced the Dutch 
Protestants, but they were protected by Otomo 
Yoshimune, the Daimyo of Bungo. 

Tokugawa Ieyasu gave the crew an audience at Osaka 
Castle and decided to retain Will Adams (1564-1620), 
the ship's pilot, who was an Englishman, as his 
adviser, translator, commercial agent, shipbuilder, and 
pilot. Ieyasu gave Adams a large estate on the Miura 
Peninsula, near Edo, so he became known as Miura Anjin 
("the pilot of Miura"). Adams traveled around Japan on 
official business for Ieyasu and wrote official letters 
inviting the Dutch and British to trade with Japan. 

Ieyasu is the model for the warlord in Shogun 
(1975), the novel by British author James Clavell that 
was later made into a popular television mini-series 
that introduced the Tokugawa Era to Western audiences. 
Adams is the model for the English pilot, Anjin-san, 
in Shogun . 

SUMMER. The two opposing leagues of daimyo that had 
been formed after Hideyoshi's death by Tokugawa Ieyasu 
and Ishida Mitsunari prepared to wage a decisive 
battle. Ieyasu led his enormous army west along the 
main highway from Edo to Kyoto, known as the Tokaido 
Road. Some troops on Ieyasu 's side led by Daimyo Date 
Masamune (1567-1636) and Ieyasu 's second son, Yuki 
Hideyasu (1574-1607), remained in the Kanto to block 
forces led by pro-Ishida daimyo . Ieyasu 's third son, 
Tokugawa Hidetada (1579-1632), led an army against 
Sanada Masayuki and his son, Sanada Yukimura, at Ueda 
in Shinano Province (modern Nagano Prefecture) . 

The principal armies led by Ieyasu and Masamune 
encountered each other in a valley west of the village 
of Sekigahara in Mino Province (now Gifu Prefecture) . 
This is a strategic pass between the open plain to the 
east of Lake Biwa and the plain surrounding Nagoya. 
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1600 OCT. 21. The Battle of Sekigahara - the last major 
engagement fought on Japanese soil between samurai 
forces. Fighting began around 8:00 a.m., with troops on 
the battlefield numbering about 110,000. Tokugawa 
Ieyasu won a conclusive victory in the battle, 
destroying some of his most powerful rivals and 
assuring his position as national hegemon. 

Ieyasu then led his army to take the castle of 
Ishida Mitsunari at Sawayama (adjacent to Hikone) and 
moved on to Osaka. Mitsunari was executed in Kyoto. 
Ieyasu issued orders punishing the daimvo who had been 
his enemies and rewarding those who had supported him 
at Sekigahara. 

Ieyasu claimed supremacy ( buke no toryo )over all daimvo 
houses in Japan. He forced each daimyo in Japan to 
swear loyalty to him. After he founded the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in 1603, every time a new daimyo or a new 
shogun took office, the shogun and the daimyo exchanged 
documents in which the daimyo pledged his allegiance to 
the Tokugawa and received a deed authorizing his right 
to the income produced in his domain. 

The feudal system required Ieyasu to award land 
to his vassal daimyo and allied daimyo who had loyally 
supported him in the battle. Between 1600 and 1650, the 
Tokugawa shoguns changed the domains of many daimyo , 
giving them lands that corresponded to the level of 
service they had provided the shogunate. The daimyo 
could see that they would only be allowed to retain 
their feudal domains if they remained obedient to the 
Tokugawa . 

Ieyasu also forced the daimyo to pay the expenses 
for the construction of a number of castles at 
strategic points throughout the country. He restricted 
their activities, requiring them to gain Tokugawa 
permission if they wanted to do such things as marry or 
repair castles in their own domains. 

During the first half-century of Tokugawa rule, 
the shoguns rewarded loyal vassals by creating 172 new 
daimyo and increasing the domains of 206 more daimyo . 
They also transferred some daimyo from one domain to 
another, thus strengthening Tokugawa central authority 
by breaking the traditional connections between daimyo 
houses and the particular lands they had traditionally 
controlled. Moreover, the Tokugawa punished 213 daimyo 
by taking away some or all of their domains. 
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1600 Ieyasu even reduced Toyotomi Hideyori , the son of 

his late master Hideyoshi , to the position of an 
ordinary daimyo . Hideyori received appointments to high 
ranks in the imperial court, but Ieyasu kept him 
isolated in the Toyotomi family castle at Osaka to 
prevent him from staging a rebellion against the 
his military rule. 

The Tokugawa formalized the social structure that had 
developed under Hideyoshi, officially dividing Japan 
into four social and economic classes known as shi-no- 
ko-sho ,- from highest to lowest, these were samurai 
( shi or shizoku ) , peasants or farmers (no) , artisans 
(ko) , and merchants ( sho ) . (The imperial family or 
kozoku and court nobles comprised a separate group in 
the highest class.) There was a large divide between 
the samurai and the three lower classes, which were 
grouped together as commoners (hejjnin) . 

The samurai were forced to move from the provinces 
into castle towns and cities and were given fixed 
annual stipends based on the rice harvests in their 
home domains . Many became bureaucrats in the Tokugawa 
regime. They enjoyed many special privileges, such 
as their traditional right to wear a pair of long and 
short swords and to use their swords to cut down on the 
spot any commoners who offended them. 

The peasants formed the second social class 
because they produced essential food, but their lives 
were very difficult and restricted; for example, they 
were not allowed to move from their lands or to change 
occupations. Artisans, who produced goods needed by the 
samurai , and merchants , who bought and sold these 
goods but produced nothing themselves, were classified 
together as "townsmen" ( chonin ) . 

The townsmen had low social standing but many 
became quite wealthy, especially urban merchants. 
They developed a vibrant popular culture known as the 
"floating world" ( ukiyo ) now considered by many 
foreigners to be typical Japanese culture. This 
included kabuki theater, colorful woodblock prints 
( ukiyo-e ) , women entertainers known as geisha , and the 
numerous bathhouses and brothels of the pleasure 
quarters licensed by the shogunate in Japanese cities; 
the most famous were the Yoshiwara District in Edo and 
the Shimabara District in Kyoto. Many samurai enjoyed 
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1600 immersing themselves in this culture associated with 
the "despised" townsmen. It reached its height during 
the Genroku Era (1688-1703). 

1601 The first native Japanese were ordained as Christian 
priests . 

1602 Roman Catholic Dominican and Augustinian friars 
arrived in Japan from the Philippine Islands, then 
controlled by Spain. They quarreled with the Jesuits 
about the proper methods of preaching and winning 
Japanese converts . 

1603 The emperor awarded Tokugawa Ieyasu the title of 
shogun. He founded the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1867) 
with the capital at Edo, where he strengthened his 
castle. Today the inner ramparts of the castle 
enclose the imperial palace, where Emperor Meiji moved 
after the Tokugawa Shogunate was overthrown by the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868. The Tokugawa Era is commonly 
known as the Edo Era (1600-1868). 

The Tokugawa held about one-fourth of all 
agricultural land in Japan and directly administered 
the major cities, including Edo, Kyoto, Osaka, and 
Nagasaki. The rest of the country was divided into han 
or domains held by daimyo . 

Ieyasu built Nijo Castle in Kyoto, the former capital, 
to remind the imperial court still in residence there 
of his power and authority. Smaller than most Japanese 
castles, it was designed for ceremonial occasions 
hosted by the shogun. Bodyguards were hidden in secret 
rooms, and surprise enemy attacks were prevented by the 
"nightingale floors" that "sang" or squeaked when 
anyone walked on them. 

Several fires destroyed the inner structures of 
Nijo Castle, but the outer buildings can still be 
seen, along with the stone walls, moat, and beautiful 
gardens designed by a master named Enshu. The gardens 
nave no trees because the sight of falling leaves would 
remind the shogun of his mortality. 

The Tokugawa differentiated between two types of 
daimyo : f udai , their hereditary vassal daimyo , who had 
pledged their loyalty to the Tokugawa before the Battle 
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1603 of Sekigahara in 1600 and who were consequently assured 
of daimyo status; and tozama ("outside") daimyo , who 
had been equals of Tokugawa Ieyasu before 1600 and, 
whether they had been his allies or enemies during the 
battle, submitted to him as overlord only after he won. 
The outside daimyo were prevented from taking part in 
the Tokugawa administration in Edo. 

1604 Hundreds of dancers performed in a pageant at the 
Hokoku Festival in Kyoto to commemorate the venerated 
Hideyoshi in the seventh year after his death. This 
performance was repeated several days later in the 
presence of Shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu at Fushimi Castle, 
which Hideyoshi had built. 

The Ming Qing refused to give the Netherlands 
permission to trade with China, since the Portuguese 
were already engaged in this trade and the Ming did not 
want to deal with any more Westerners. Moreover, the 
Portuguese wanted to keep their monopoly on the China 
trade by keeping the Dutch excluded. 

1605 Ieyasu retired and transferred the title of shogun to 
his son, Tokugawa Hidetada (1579-1632; r. 1605-1623), 
to establish a precedent for succession in the new 
shogunate. However, Ieyasu continued to exercise power, 
especially in foreign affairs. Father and son actually 
ruled together as Ogosho Sama ("His Retired Majesty") 
and Gosho Sama ("His Majesty") until Ieyasu died in 
1616. 

1607 The scholar Hayashi Razan (1583-1657) was named adviser 
to the shogun in matters of Confucianism. This school 
of thought of thought had been the official philosophy 
of the Chinese empire for over a millenium, and it was 
designated the official school of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Hayashi served four shoguns . He and his 
successors helped draft the shogunate 's laws and 
compose official histories that legitimized the 
Tokugawa Shogunate . 

The Tokugawa favored Confucianism because of its 
conservative values based on the moral concepts of 
loyalty ( chu ) , also a samurai value, and filial piety 
(kg), the honor paid to one's parents and ancestors. 
The samurai based their right to govern Japan on their 
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1607 moral conduct and their public image as guardians of 

social responsibility. By the end of the 17th century, 
members of the Hayashi family were the hereditary heads 
of a Confucian academy in Edo. 

Korea sent a full mission to Japan, which helped to 
legitimize the Tokugawa Shogunate. The two countries 
concluded a treaty in 1609. Ieyasu had attempted to 
restore relations with Korea by admitting Japan's guilt 
in the war conducted by Hideyoshi, suing for peace, 
returning Korean prisoners of war, and agreeing to 
punish any Japanese who had desecrated royal tombs 
in Korea. 

Between 1607 and 1764, Korea dispatched 11 
missions to the shogunate at Edo. The two countries 
developed an active trade that was managed by the So 
family, Daimyo of Tsushima Island in the straits 
between Japan and Korea. In fact, this trade grew 
larger than the foreign trade conducted at Nagasaki. 

Ming China once again refused Dutch requests to trade. 
The Dutch began coastal smuggling, and when Chinese 
authorities chased them away, they took over the island 
of Taiwan (then known by the Portuguese name Ilha 
Formosa, "Beautiful Island,") off the southeastern 
coast of China. The Dutch controlled Taiwan until 1662 
when the Chinese warlord Coxinga (Koxinga; Zheng 
Chenggong or Ch ' eng-kung ; 1624-1662) led a military 
force that expelled the Dutch and took over the island. 

1609 Ieyasu, who had celebrated his new shogunate in 1603 
with performances of Noh drama, hired all of the Noh 
actors who had been employed by Hideyoshi and brought 
them to Edo. Noh became the "official property" of the 
Tokugawa as their ceremonial art form. In 1618 a fifth 
Noh troupe was added to the original four troupes. In 
1647 Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu issued regulations for 
the troupes and their performances. 

The Shimazu family, Daimyo of Satsuma in southern 
Kyushu, occupied the Ryukyu Islands (modern Okinawa), 
a chain of more than 70 islands extending south for 
more than 800 miles between Kyushu and Taiwan. In 1372, 
Satto, King of Chuzan (central Okinawa Island), had 
established a tributary relationship with China. Ryukyu 
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1609 grew into a wealthy trading kingdom that lasted for 
five centuries, serving as the hub of trade between 
Japan, China, Korea, and Southeast Asia. 

The Shimazu kept their occupation of Ryukyu 
hidden from China so that the lucrative trade would not 
be disrupted. The Tokugawa, like earlier rulers of 
Japan, did not want to submit to the tribute system 
that China required for all countries desiring to trade 
in Chinese goods. Therefore they used the trade with 
the Ryukyus and Korea, through which they acquired 
valuable Chinese items, to strengthen their position 
as the legitimate government of Japan. 

In 1871 Japan initiated a conflict with China over 
the Ryukyu Islands that broke down the traditional 
Chinese tribute system and inaugurated the modern 
Japanese military expansion, which culminated in 
World War II. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate ordered the daimyo to surrender 
all sailing ships with a capacity of more than 500 
koku , to prevent them from being used for rebellion 
against the shogunate but also to limit the profits 
that daimyo could earn from foreign trade. 

JUL. 1. Captain Abraham van den Broeck anchored his two 
Dutch merchant ships off Hirado in Kyushu. On August 24 
the shogunate gave the Dutch permission to set up a 
trading station ( f actor i.j ) there. The British East 
India Company was also given permission to trade in 
Japan. In 1613 Britain and Japan signed their first 
commercial treaty, and Will Adams helped the British 
set up a trading station at Hirado. 

Adams could have returned home to England then, 
but he chose to stay in Japan, partly because he had 
many disagreements with the British traders. In 1615- 
1616 Adams navigated a Japanese trading ship to 
Thailand and back. The British trading station at 
Hirado did not prosper, and after a few years the 
British left Japan. 

1610 The king of the Ryukyu Islands, now controlled by 
Satsuma, was forced to make a tribute mission to Edo to 
help legitimize Tokugawa rule. The Shimazu of Satsuma 
were eager to show off the "foreign people" whom they 
had conquered. The Tokugawa permitted the Shimazu to 
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1610 trade with Ryukyu during the entire rule of the 
shogunate, more than two and a half centuries, even 
though they knew that a great deal of illegal trade 
with China was being carried on in the southern 
islands . 

1611 Ieyasu encouraged Chinese merchants to trade in 
Nagasaki, and by 1630 the Chinese community there 
numbered several thousand. Japanese and Chinese 
merchants engaged in active trade with the Ryukyu 
Islands, Taiwan, Luzon in the Philippines, and Siam 
(Thailand) . This is known as the Vermilion Seal Ship 
Trade for the vermilion seals of authorization 

( shuin.jo ) given by the government. Hideyoshi had 
initiated this system around 1593, and the Tokugawa 
Shogunate consolidated it as a means of limiting pirate 
activity . 

1612 Ieyasu issued the first shogunal edict against 
Christianity, elaborating upon Hideyoshi 's anti- 
Christian edict of 1587. He issued another such edict 
in 1614. At first the shogunate did not actively 
enforce the prohibition, and Christians continued to 
practice their religion in private. But in 1622 the 
shogunate executed 51 Christians at Nagasaki, and in 
162 3 Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu, suspicious that the 
foreign religion was a dangerous threat to the 
government, increased the persecution of Christians. 

1613 The British established a trading stations at Hirado 
off northwestern Kyushu. 

1614 FEB. Ieyasu condemned Christianity and ordered all 
Christian missionaries to leave Japan. One reason he 
did so was that Toyotomi Hideyori , the late Hideyoshi' s 
son, a rival whom he wanted to eliminate, had many 
supporters in western Japan where the missionaries had 
won the most converts. 

NOV. Most of the 141 Christian missionaries in Japan 
left for Macao and Manila in the Philippines; 40 
missionaries, including a few ordained Japanese 
priests, stayed in Japan and continued their efforts 
under cover . 
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1614 In the so-called Shomei Incident, Ieyasu provoked a 
military campaign again Toyotomi Hideyori in Osaka, 
who refused to submit to his authority. The Tokugawa 
waged two successful expeditions led by Hidetada, 
Ieyasu 's son, that destroyed both the castle and the 
Toyotomi family. 

1615 SPRING. Tokugawa forces besieged Osaka Castle. 

JUN. 3. When the castle began burning down, Sen Hime, 
Hideyori 's wife and Tokugawa Hidetada 's daughter, was 
sent out to plead with the Tokugawa to spare her 
husband, but they refused. The following day, Hideyori 
and his mother Yodogimi committed suicide in a castle 
tower to prevent being captured. The Tokugawa executed 
his seven-year-old son, Kunimatsu, in Kyoto and forced 
his six-year-old daughter to enter a Buddhist convent . 
Hence the Tokugawa removed the last potential challenge 
to their power. 

Ieyasu issued Buke Shohatto ( Laws for the Military 
Houses) , a code of regulations for the samurai that 
required them to pursue both "peace and war," that 
is, Confucianism and the martial arts. Both traditions 
placed great emphasis on the virtue of loyalty. The 
Tokugawa Shogunate had to find a way of dealing with 
the contradiction between needing to enforce social 
stability and peace while at the same time enabling the 
samurai maintain their tradition of honor, loyalty, and 
military training. 

Since the Tokugawa closed Japan to the outside 
world and had no desire to repeat Hideyoshi 1 s 
disastrous invasions of Korea, they would not give 
the samurai an outlet for their fighting skills by 
dispatching them to wage a foreign war. 

Many samurai became members of the government 
bureaucracy, giving up the warrior lifestyle for the 
pleasures of city life. Those who did not had few 
opportunities to prove themselves as warriors, and 
they became frustrated with having nothing to do and 
earning their living through government stipends 
rather than their military prowess. 

Yamaga Soko (1622-1685), a scholar from a samurai 
family who was interested in military science as well 
as academic learning, addressed this problem by drawing 
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1615 ( giri ) , meaning absolute loyalty to one's feudal lord 
up a code of conduct for the samurai . He argued that 
samurai ought to cultivate their moral character as 
well as their fighting skills, so that they could set 
an example for the Japanese people. 

Yamaga asserted that the fundamental principle for 
the samurai was their sense of duty or obligation 
and the conscientious performance of one's duty. His 
code of conduct became known as bushido , the "Way of 
the Warrior" . 

1616 Ieyasu decreed that Chinese ships could only trade 
in Japan at Nagasaki, where he planned to eventually 
confine all foreign trade so that it could be strictly 
regulated. The Dutch and English were restricted to 
trade at Nagasaki and Hirado. 

JUN. 1. After several months of illness, Tokugawa 
Ieyasu died. His remains were placed at Kunozan, near 
Edo, but a year later they were taken to Nikko, a 
Buddhist pilgrimage center 87 miles northwest of Edo, 
where the magnificent Toshogu Shrine had been built 
as his mausoleum. An imperial decreed canonized him 
under the title of Tosho Daigongen, a Buddhist deity 
considered to be a manifestation of the Buddha, the 
religion's founder, as healer. Since then, the Japanese 
have referred to Ieyasu as Gongen Sama, the "protector 
of the Japanese people." Even today there are large 
processions of samurai in traditional dress at Nikko 
during Toshugu Shrine's major festivals. 

1620 MAY 16. Will Adams died in or near Hirado. He left a 
Japanese wife and two children in addition to the 
family he had left behind in England. An annual 
festival to honor Adams is still held at Hemi, the 
site of his Miura estate. 

1623 Tokugawa Hidetada, the second shogun, followed his 

father's practice and retired so that his son, Iemitsu 
(1605-1651), could succeed him as the third Tokugawa 
shogun (r. 1623-1651). Hidetada and Iemitsu jointly 
wielded power as Ogosho and Gosho until Hidetada died 
in 1632. 
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1623 DEC. The shogunate burned fifty Christians alive in 
Edo and posted rewards for information leading to the 
arrest of Christian missionaries. It also tortured 
many other Christians. Around 1629 the shogunate 
required the practice of ef umi , meaning that everyone 
in Japan had to publicly trample on a Christian 
medallion to prove that they were not secret 
Christians . 

The British left Japan by their own decision after 
their factory in Hirado went bankrupt. Half a century 
later they attempted to renew trading relations in 
Japan but were rebuffed by the shogunate, which by 
then had closed the country to all foreign traders 
except the Chinese and Dutch. 

1624 The shogunate expelled all Spanish from Japan. It 
later expelled all Portuguese in 1638. 

1627 The Manchus , a seminomadic tribal people from 

Manchuria whose ancestors were the Jurchens, overran 
Korea, which borders Manchuria. In 1644 the Manchus 
conquered China, overthrew the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644), and established the Qing dynasty (Ch'ing; 
1644-1911) with their capital at Beijing. Some Ming 
resisters fled to southern China and attempted to keep 
the dynasty alive. 

1632 Retired Shogun Tokugawa Hidetada died. His son, 

Tokugawa Iemitsu, consolidated the shogunate rule and 
issued a new samurai code, Shoshi Hatto ( Regulations 
for the Vassals ) , that supplemented the Buke Shohatto 
issued by his grandfather Ieyasu. 

Hidetada also inaugurated a system called sankin 
kotai (alternate attendance) under which all daimyo 
were forced to reside in the shogunal capital at Edo 
every other year. They had to leave their wives and 
children there as hostages during each alternate year 
that they returned to their domains. Thus half of the 
daimyo , along with their retainers and servants, would 
be in Edo in any given year. 

Hidetada also passed measures giving the shogunate 
more control over Japanese villages, such as forbidding 
the sale of land on which rice was cultivated, and he 
increased the persecution of Christians to the point 
that he closed Japan to all foreign influences. 
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1633 APR. 6. Iemitsu issued the first edict mandating the 
closing of the country, later known as National 
Seclusion ( Sakoku , "Closed Country"), with 17 articles 
that regulated foreign trade at Nagasaki, limited 
travel abroad by Japanese nationals, and required 
searches for Christian missionaries and converts. 
Japanese ships and citizens were permitted to leave the 
country only if they had acquired valid licenses from 
the shogunate. Any Japanese living abroad would be 
executed upon return to Japan, except for those who had 
been abroad less than five years and had been detained 
while attempting to return. In 1633 the shogunate 
executed 30 Christian missionaries. 

1634 JUL. 3. The shogunate issued the second National 
Seclusion edict. 

The Japanese began constructing a small artificial 
island called Dejima (Deshima) in Nagasaki Bay, where 
they would eventually restrict all European trade. 

1635 The shogunate restricted all Chinese merchants in 
Japan to the city of Nagasaki. 

JUL. 12. The third National Seclusion edict was 
issued, under which it was completely forbidden to 
send Japanese ships abroad. Any Japanese caught 
trying to leave or return to Japan would be executed. 

1635 The sankin kotai (alternate attendance) system became 

compulsory. All daimyo , who now numbered more than 260, 
were required to reside in Edo during every alternate 
year in attendance on the shogun. Sankin literally 
means "reporting to one's lord to render service." When 
one group of daimyo arrived in the capital each year, 
another group would kotal or "rotate" back to their 
domains . 

This requirement typically cost a daimyo as much 
as 80 percent of his total income, which he earned by 
selling rice from his domain in Edo or Osaka. He had to 
maintain at least three yashiki (residential estates) 
in Edo, one each for himself, his wife and children 
(who always had to remain in the capital as hostages), 
and his many retainers and servants. He also had to 
maintain a residence in his home domain, pay all the 
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1635 expenses of moving his entourage in annual processions 
between his domain and Edo, and bring expensive gifts 
every time he reported to the shogun. 

This rotation system was based on old feudal 
practices in Japan whereby vassals periodically 
reaffirmed their relationships with their lords. The 
three national unifiers, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi , and 
Ieyasu, had used it to increase their power over the 
daimyo who became their vassals. 

Between 1635 and 1642, Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu 
formalized the system and made it compulsory for all 
daimyo in Japan. Fudai daimyo , hereditary vassals of 
the Tokugawa, usually rotated between the capital and 
their domains every six months. All of the daimyo 
rotated during a particular month of the year assigned 
to them according to a schedule drawn up by the 
shogunate. Each one had to travel with his entourage of 
up to 300 people over a major highway also designated 
by the shogunate. Conflicts would arise when the 
processions of two daimyo encountered each other on the 
road and had to determine, sometimes by fighting 
between their samurai, which daimyo had priority. 

1636 JUN. 22. The fourth National Seclusion edict was 
issued . 

1637 DEC. The Shimabara Uprising - a rebellion by 
Christians on the Shimabara Peninsula near Nagasaki 
that was brutally suppressed by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. It also spread to the nearby Amakusa 
Islands (now part of Kumamoto Prefecture). The 
uprising resulted from the shogunate' s persecution of 
Christians and its over-taxation of the region, as 
well as corrupt local government, and desperate 
economic conditions. 

In December, 37,000 peasants, most of them 
Christians, made their last stand in Hara Castle on 
Shimabara. They were joined by a large number of ronin 
(samurai who no longer had feudal masters), especially 
from Amakusa, whose Christian daimyo had been one of 
the main enemies of Tokugawa Ieyasu and had been 
executed after the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600, thus 
turning his samurai into destitute ronin. The shogunate 
sent 100,000 troops from northern Kyushu to put down 
the uprising. 
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1638 APR. After three months of fighting and the 
assistance of naval bombardment from Dutch ships, 
shogunal troops defeated the Shimabara rebels and 
slaughtered most of them, including women and 
children . 

The shogunate expelled all Portuguese traders and 
missionaries from Japan. It was afraid of another 
uprising in Kyushu in which the strong local daimyo , 
some of them Christian, would acquire weapons by 
extending privileges to Portuguese traders, or would 
even ally with Westerners to overthrow the Tokugawa . 

The shogunate also imposed the death penalty on 
all Japanese who attempted to leave or return to Japan, 
and placed a size limit on the construction of new 
ships so that they could only be sailed in Japanese 
coastal waters and not on long overseas trading 
voyages . 

Chinese merchants in Nagasaki were closely 
supervised, and the Dutch were the only Europeans 
permitted to trade in Japan. During the next two 
centuries, the Nagasaki Kaisho , a merchant 
organization that had been given exclusive rights 
to the China raw-silk trade, controlled commercial 
activities in the city. 

In the 1630s the shogunate also mandated the terauke 
(temple register) system whereby all Japanese 
families of every social class were required to 
register at a local Shinto or Buddhist temple and 
to prove annually that they were not Christians. 

1639 AUG. 4. The fifth National Seclusion edict was issued. 
Among other things, it excluded Portuguese ships from 
Japanese harbors and banned trade with the Portuguese 
government in Macao. This edict marked the full 
implementation of the National Seclusion policy. The 
Dutch, Chinese, and Koreans were allowed to continue 
trading with Japan, but Korean trade was confined to 
Tsushima Island, and Dutch and Chinese trade to 
Nagasaki . The shogunate did authorize some Japanese 
officials and traders from Satsuma to travel to the 
Ryukyu Islands, and some from Tsushima to travel to 
Korea, because the trade was so profitable. 
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1640 The shogunate arrested 74 people, mostly Portuguese, 
who sailed from Macao to Nagasaki to reopen relations 
with Japan. Sixty-one were executed and the remaining 
13 Chinese crew members were sent back to Macao. 

1641 The shogunate decreed that all Dutch traders had to 
move from Nagasaki to Hirado, but the merchant 
organization in Nagasaki persuaded the shogunate to 
confine the Dutch to Dejima Island in Nagasaki Harbor. 
The huge, armed Dutch ships were given permission to 
come to Japan only once a year, and they were at great 
risk from pirates and typhoons, but the Dutch 
persisted. Since they were the only Europeans allowed 
to trade in Japan, they could make enormous profits 
from the beautiful Japanese goods, especially decorated 
porcelains, lacquerware , and silk textiles. 

1644 The Manchus overthrew the Ming dynasty in China and 

established the Qing dynasty (Ch'ing; 1644-1911) with 
their capital at Beijing. They made Korea a suzerain 
state. Under Manchu control, Korea became known as the 
"Hermit Kingdom" because it rebuffed foreigners who 
attempted to open Korea to trade. The Japanese and the 
Han Chinese, who comprised most of China's population, 
both considered the Manchus "barbarians." 

The Manchus doubled the size of the Chinese empire 
by adding to China Proper such territories as 
Manchuria, Chinese Turkestan (modern Xinjiang) , and 
Tibet. Since they had already occupied Korea, the 
Japanese felt dangerously threatened by them. The 
Manchu conquests disrupted trade between China and 
Japan. 

In the 1640s Zheng Zhilong (Cheng Chih-lung) , a 
merchant and pirate based in the southeastern Chinese 
coastal province of Fujian (Fukien) who was in the 
service of Ming China, pleaded for Japanese help to 
fight the Manchus and restore the Ming court. In 1624 
he had gone to Hirado and married a Japanese woman, who 
bore him a son named Zheng Chenggong (Cheng Ch'eng- 
kung; 1624-1662), later known as Coxinga (Koxinga) . 

Leading Tokugawa daimyo wanted to send an 
expedition against the Manchus but refrained from doing 
so because they were unsure of Zheng Zhilong' s 
relationship with the Ming, and the request for 
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1644 assistance had not come directly from the Ming emperor. 
Indeed, in 1646 Zheng surrendered to the Manchus , who 
took him to Beijing and rewarded him. But his son 
Coxinga continued to uphold the Ming cause in southern 
China . 

1651 The third Tokugawa Shogun, Iemitsu, died and was 

succeeded by his eldest son, Ietsuna (r. 1651-1608), 
who was only ten years old. Advisers ran the government 
for him. During the rule of the four succeeding 
shoguns, the power of the shogunal administration at 
Edo grew weaker, as did its control over the Japanese 
provinces . 

The Keian Incident - a group of ronin (master less 
samurai) associated with one of the military academies 
in Edo conspired to invade Edo Castle and kill the 
highest officials of the Tokugawa Shogunate. When they 
attacked, violence and arson also erupted in Kyoto and 
Osaka. However, the rebellion failed and the leaders 
committed seppuku or were crucified by the shogunate, 
and their relatives were decapitated. The foreign 
method of execution by crucifixion was a great insult 
to samurai, as seppuku was the traditional means 
for a samurai to uphold his honor in death. 

The Keian Incident and the Shimabara Uprising 
of 1637-1638 were the only major conflicts during the 
remarkably peaceful Tokugawa rule of more than two 
centuries, known in Japan as the "Great Peace." 

1656 Yamaga Soko (1622-1685), a student of the Confucian 
scholar and samurai Hayashi Razan, wrote the Bukyo 
yoroku , the earliest work on bushido or the "Way of 
the Samurai" (do literally means "way" or "path," and 
bushi means warrior or samurai). Yamaga opened his own 
school of military and classical studies in Edo, which 
eventually attracted 2,000 students, including some 
daimyo . He recognized that the samurai, who had no 
outlet for their traditional fighting skills, needed a 
purpose for their lives. He asserted that this purpose 
was to serve Japan as living examples of dedication to 
duty, a virtue in both the samurai and Confucian 
traditions. Honor was more important than life for the 
samurai, and they should sacrifice material possessions 
and physical comfort to their duty. 
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1656 Bushido formalized the traditional samurai 

fighting abilities such as archery, swordsmanship, 
and horse riding, by transforming them from 
preparations for battle to disciplines that would 
cultivate the spiritual nature of the warrior. 

Since the samurai formed the highest social class, 
many were also educated in classical literature and the 
arts and spent much of their time practicing the tea 
ceremony, calligraphy, and painting, and patronizing 
Noh drama. They still proudly wore their pair of long 
and short swords but had to accept the fact that their 
role was to pursue peaceful arts rather than to fight 
wars. This was symbolized by the requirement to leave 
their swords outside the door when participating in a 
tea ceremony. 



1661 The Manchus ordered the Chinese living in coastal 

regions of southern China to move inland; their aim was 
to cut off supplies from Coxinga and his followers. But 
this also prevented supplies of Japanese copper for 
currency from reaching China, and Chinese silk from 
reaching Japan. 

Chinese living on the island of Taiwan, which lies 
between the Ryukyu Islands and Fujian Province 
( Coxinga 's base) and was then controlled by the Dutch, 
had kept alive the Ming resistance to the Manchus, 
which they funded largely by exports of sugar and silk 
to Japan. In 1661 Coxinga invaded Taiwan to remove the 
Dutch and their East Indies Company (VOC) from the 
island . 



1662 Coxinga forced the Dutch on Taiwan to surrender. They 
withdrew to Batavia in the Netherlands East Indies 
(modern Indonesia), which they controlled, and Coxinga 
established his own rule on Taiwan. But later that 
year, after his father and brothers had been executed 
by the Manchus in Beijing, he committed suicide. 

1663 Shogun Tokugawa Ietsuna prohibited the traditional 
samurai custom of committing suicide after one's feudal 
lord died, a practice known as .junshi . 

1683 The Manchu Qing, with Dutch assistance, invaded Taiwan, 
crushed the last Ming resisters, and made the island a 
province of China. The Qing rewarded the Dutch by 
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1683 giving them permission to trade at four ports along the 
Chinese coast. However, only Canton (modern Guangzhou) 
in the south proved to be a significant port. 

1689 China and Russia signed the Treaty of Nerchinsk, 

under which the Manchu Qing laid claim to the Amur 
River region, which forms the northern border of 
Manchuria. This blocked the Russians from moving into 
the region. During the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
Manchus restricted their homeland, the three 
Manchurian provinces known as Fengtian (modern 
Liaoning) , Jilin, and Heilongjiang, to Manchu 
inhabitants . 

When the Qing began declining in the late 18th 
century, many Han Chinese farmers, merchants, and 
artisans began to immigrate illegally into Manchuria, 
which had fertile lands and valuable resources, 
including timber, fur, ginseng, and minerals. Russia 
threatened China by expanding along China's 
northeastern frontier and pressing south into Manchuria 
despite treaties with China. 

1698 In Japan the Nagasaki Clearing House ( so-kanjosho ) 
was established, commonly known as the Kaisho , to 
centralize in a single office the financial accounting 
for all foreign trade in the country. 

1703 The Forty-Seven Ronin Incident - a famous vendetta by 
a group of ronin to avenge their lord's death, after 
which the shogunate ordered them to commit suicide; 
also known as the Ako Incident. The ronin became 
national heroes because they performed the traditional 
samurai duty of acting with selfless loyalty to 
preserve their lord's honor. This incident is still 
commemorated in Japan every year on December 14. 

The vendetta originated in 1701 when Asano 
Naganori (1665-1701), Daimyo of Ako in modern Hyogo 
Prefecture, was appointed to be one of the shogun's 
representatives to receive important envoys from the 
imperial court in Kyoto, who were bringing New Year's 
greetings to the shogun in Edo. Kira, the shogun's 
chief of protocol, treated Asano badly because he had 
refused to pay bribes to Kira. 

Asano finally became so angered by Kira's arrogant 
and humiliating insults that he drew his sword and 
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1703 attacked Kara in Edo Castle. This was an illegal act so 
serious that the shogun ordered Asano to commit suicide 
immediately, and confiscated his domain. Kira had not 
fought back when attacked and was not punished, even 
though according to shogunal law he should have been 
punished for provoking Asano' s attack. 

Forty-seven Ako samurai, who were now ronin , vowed 
to avenge their daimyo ' s death. They waited to find out 
if the shogun would restore Ako Domain to Asano 's 
younger brother, meanwhile pretending to live 
irresponsibly; when he did not, they carried out their 
plan. One older samurai had to drop out, so 46 samurai 
burst into Kira's Edo mansion and killed and beheaded 
him. Then they marched a distance of more than five 
miles to Sengakuji Temple outside Edo to present Kira's 
head to Asano ' s grave . 

This vendetta placed the shogunate in a bind. The 
ronin had broken the law by their violent act, yet they 
had done so as dutiful samurai with absolute loyalty to 
their daimyo . The samurai code required a warrior to 
avenge any wrong committed against his lord or his 
father. The Japanese people had expected the ronin to 
wage the vendetta and had even criticized them for 
taking so long. 

On the other hand, the fact that such a large 
group of warriors had attacked Kira's mansion in the 
capital, acting in response to a legal case that the 
shogun himself had already judged, presented a direct 
challenge to the authority of the shogunate and its 
need to keep the peace. Confucian advisers to the 
shogun were divided over the punishment that should 
be handed to the Ako ronin. 

The shogun finally decided to order them to commit 
suicide. They did so in February 1703 and were buried 
near their daimyo at Sengakuji. The ronin became one of 
the most famous examples of samurai loyalty and honor 
in Japan, and popular plays were soon written about 
them. In 1706 Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1724), the 
greatest Japanese dramatist, wrote a puppet play 
( bunraku ) about the vendetta that is still frequently 
performed. Even in this century, at least 100 novels 
and films have retold the story. The ronin became the 
model of "righteous patriots" who were not afraid to 
take necessary action in a time of crisis. 
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1716 Tokugawa Ietsugu (b. 1790), the seventh shogun, who 

had taken office in 1713, died and thus ended the main 
line of the Tokugawa family. His successor would have 
to chosen from one of the branches known as the Three 
Successor Houses (Gosanke) of the Tokugawa. 

Tokugawa Yoshimune (1684-1751), Daimyo of Kii (modern 
Wakayama Prefecture) , was selected to be the eighth 
shogun (r. 1716-1745). Yoshimune founded two branch 
families, the Tayasu and Hitotsubashi , to ensure the 
continuation of the Tokugawa blood line for shogunal 
successors . 

1720 Yoshimune lifted the ban on the importation of foreign 
(meaning Chinese and Dutch) books at Nagasaki, as long 
as they were not Christian. He also allowed Japanese 
who were not official interpreters to learn the Dutch 
language. The study of Western learning in Japan, known 
as Rangaku , "Dutch studies," began flourishing in the 
second half of the 18th century. 

1722 The shogunate suspended the sankin kotai system of 
daimyo rotation to and from Edo, but reinstated it 
eight years later in 1730. The system was finally 
ended in 1862, only five years before the downfall of 
the shogunate. 

1727 The Treaty of Kiakhta between China and Russia 

supplanted the 1689 Treaty of Nerchinsk. It set the 
boundary between the two countries west of the Gorbitsa 
River, a tributary of the Shilka River, and permitted 
Russia to station several unofficial representatives at 
the Manchu Qing court in Beijing. 

1757 The Qing confined all foreign trade with China to the 
southern port city of Canton (modern Guangzhou) . All 
trade there was controlled by an officially designated 
group of Chinese merchants known as the Hong or Cohong; . 

1782-1787 Many regions of Japan suffered from terrible 

famines, and riots broke out in Edo. By the 1780s, many 
samurai were in debt from the financial burdens of 
alternate attendance and the expenses of living in Edo, 
and the financial condition of the shogunate and most 
daimyo was also precarious. 
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1784 The first American ship to China, the Empress of 

China , set sail. By then the British held a virtual 
monopoly in the China trade, although other countries 
also traded through Canton. 

1792 Britain sent a mission headed by Lord George Macartney 
to China to ask the Manchu Qing to open the country to 
Western-style trade. The Qing demanded that Britain 
submit to the Chinese tribute system, which Macartney 
refused. The British became so intent on opening up 
Chinese trade that in the 19th century they defeated 
China in the Opium Wars of 1839-1842 and 1857-1860. 

1793 Russian Lieutenant Adam Laxman visited Hokkaido, the 
northernmost main island of Japan. 

1808 The Phaeton Incident - a British warship, the Phaeton , 
defied the Tokugawa Shogunate and sailed into Nagasaki 
Harbor, flying the Dutch flag as a subterfuge. Britain 
and France were fighting the Napoleonic Wars, and 
France had conquered the Netherlands, so the British 
wanted to attack the Dutch trading station on Dejima 
Island. The Phaeton took several Dutch traders hostage 
and ransomed them for water and supplies, and then left 
the harbor . 

Matsudaira Yasuhide (d. 1808), the Commissioner of 
Nagasaki, took responsibility for the incident. The 
shogunate placed the daimyo whose domain included 
Nagasaki under temporary house arrest. It also enacted 
stronger measures to prevent foreign ships from 
violating Japan's National Seclusion. 

1811 The shogunate, aware of the need to learn more about 
current events in the West, opened an office for the 
translation of foreign books in Edo. By the late 18th 
century, Japanese Rangaku scholars in Nagasaki had 
translated many Western works, and this new Edo office 
expanded on their efforts. The scholars were interested 
in Western science, medicine, military training, 
economics, and foreign affairs, but had little interest 
in Western ideas and philosophy. 

1816 The year after Britain defeated France at the Battle 

of Waterloo, it sent another diplomatic mission to the 
Manchu Qing court, headed by Lord Amherst, but he was 
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even less successful than Lord Macartney in opening up 
Chinese trade. Lord Amherst insulted the Qing by 
asserting that he would never perform the bows and 
prostrations to the emperor, known as kowtow, that were 
required of all foreign missions to the Chinese court. 
The Qing told him to leave the country immediately. 

That same year, British ships first appeared in 
ports in the Ryukyu Islands, ostensibly a tributary 
state of China but since 1609 actually controlled by 
the Shimazu family, Daimyo of Satsuma in southern 
Ky us hu , J a pan . 

1824 Britain began fighting the first of three wars in Burma 
(1824-1826, 1952-1853, and 1885), also a tributary 
state of China, by which it took control of Burma 
without any intervention from the Manchu Qing. In 1886 
the Anglo-Chinese Convention formally recognized the 
British conquest of Burma. 

1825 The shogunate issued an order that all foreign ships 
entering Japanese territorial waters should be 
bombarded . 

1830-1844 The Tempo Era in Japan - a time of severe famines 
that caused economic and political distress. During the 
so-called Tempo Emergencies from 1833 to 1836, a 
rebellion led by government official Oshio Heihachiro 
in Osaka, a major commercial center, destroyed much of 
the city. Many daimyo were consequently forced to enact 
reforms in their domains. The shogunate also had to put 
down a major peasant uprising in the province of Kii in 
central Honshu. 

1837 The Morrison Incident - the shogunate bombarded an 

American merchant ship, the Morrison , when it attempted 
to approach the Japanese coast at Uraga Bay near Edo to 
return seven Japanese castaways it had picked up in 
Macao. The ship carried gifts and a letter for the 
shogun as a way of trying to break down Japan's 
National Seclusion. One month later the Morrison 
approached Kagoshima Bay in Kyushu, where it was also 
bombarded by the Japanese . 

Rangaku scholars warned the shogunate that its 
rejection of Western ships could result in serious 
reprisals by foreigners, and they advised the opening 
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1837 



of Japanese ports to foreign trade. In 1839 the 
shogunate tried and convicted these scholars for 
criticizing its policy. 



1842 The British defeated China in the Opium War, which 

Britain had begun in 1839, and forced the Qing to open 
the country to foreign trade. This confirmed Japanese 
fears that Western countries posed a threat to Japan. 
China ceded Hong Kong to Britain; opened five port 
cities, known as treaty ports, to foreign trade: Canton 
(Guangzhou) , Amoy (Xiamen) , Fuchow (Fuzhou) , Ningpo 
(Ningbo) , and Shanghai; and granted many rights and 
privileges to the British. 

1844 The King of the Netherlands sent a formal request to 
Japan to open the country to foreign trade. The 
shogunate did not reply, wanting to forestall foreign 
contacts because it had no financial resources with 
which to build up its inadequate defense system. The 
Japanese also did not want to have a foreign power 
force the country open to trade with unfavorable terms, 
as the British had done to China. 



1846 The shogunate refused a request by an American envoy, 
Commodore James Biddle, to open Japan to foreign trade. 

1847 Russia took advantage of China's weakness following 
the Opium War by expanding into Manchuria. The tsar 
appointed Count Nicholas Muraviev as governor-general 
of East Siberia and commissioned him to survey the Amur 
River region. By 1854, he and his agents occupied all 
of the territory north of the Amur Region, which the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk had declared was Chinese. 

Japanese concerns about Russian expansion in 

Manchuria culminated in the Russo-Japanese War of 

1904-1905, in which Japan destroyed the entire Russian 

Baltic fleet in the Strait of Tsushima, one of the 
greatest naval battles in world history. 

1850-1864 The Taiping Rebellion in China nearly brought down 
the Manchu Qing dynasty. It was led by a Christian 
convert from southern China named Hong Xiuquan (Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan; 1813-1864), who attracted hundreds of 
thousands of followers. The Taipings took many Chinese 
cities, including Nanjing (Nanking) on the Yangtze 
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1850-1864 River, where they made their headquarters. 
Combined Chinese and foreign forces besieged 
Nanjing and brought down the Taipings in July 
1864. Altogether at least 20 million people had died, 
making the rebellion perhaps the world's worst military 
conflict in the 19th century. 

1852 A delegation of Russians visited Shimoda, Japan, on 
the Izu Peninsula near Edo . 

U.S. Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794-1858), 
who had been commisioned by President Millard Fillmore 
to lead an expedition to open diplomatic and trade 
relations between Japan and the U.S., set sail for 
Japan. His small squadron included just two steam- 
powered warships and two sailing sloops. 

Perry was ordered to request three things from the 
shogunate: a pledge that American castaways would be 
treated humanely; the opening of one or more ports for 
provisions and fuel ; and the opening of one or more 
ports for trade. If possible, Perry was also to explore 
and survey Japanese coastal waters and collect other 
useful information. He was ordered not to use weapons 
except in self-defense. 

1853 JUL. 8. Commodore Perry arrived in Edo Bay and anchored 
at Uraga off the Izu Peninsula. He had first stopped in 
the Ryukyu Islands and staged landing maneuvers at the 
capital city of Naha to impress the Japanese with 
American power. In Uraga, Perry came ashore with 300 
armed U.S. Marines and met with the local daimvo , to 
whom he presented a letter from President Fillmore 
stating the requests of the U.S. government. Perry told 
the Japanese he would return in one year to receive the 
Japanese government's reply. He then sailed to Hong 
Kong and Macao . 

After Perry left, the shogunate sent copies of the 
American president's letter to all of the daimyo , 
seeking their advice on how to handle the crisis, but 
they could not come to a concensus. Their opinions 
ranged between the two poles of pursuing a policy of 
"opening" ( kaokoku ) Japan and continuing the 
"exclusion" ( joi ) of foreigners. This controversy 
remained the central issue for the Japanese government 
through the 1860s. 
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1853 DEC. The shogunate announced that it would avoid giving 
Perry a definite reply and would attempt to preserve 
peace yet prepare for possible conflict. Abe Masahiro 
(1819-1857), chief of the senior councillors, did two 
things that indicated the shogunate 's weakness. He 
asked every one of the daimyo for advice on how to deal 
with the American request to open ports, which 
undermined shogunal control of foreign policy. Further, 
he requested that the daimyo build up defenses along 
their coasts, which diminished the shogunate 's central 
control of military affairs. Satsuma and Choshu (modern 
Yamaguchi Prefecture) , two strong domains in western 
Japan, henceforth became even more powerful. 

1854 FEB. Commodore Perry returned to Japan to receive the 
shogun's official reply, bringing a larger fleet with 
nine ships, including three steam-powered warships. 
Before reaching Japan, he stopped once again in the 
Ryukyus. He then sailed toward Edo and demanded that 
negotiations be held at Kanagawa (part of modern 
Yokohama), close to the shogun's capital. 

MAR. 31. Japan gave in to Perry's demands and signed 
the Treaty of Kanagawa with the U.S., also known as 
the Treaty of Amity. Concluded in the name of the 
Tokugawa Shogun, not the emperor, the treaty officially 
ended the Japanese policy of National Seclusion. It 
opened two small ports to foreign ships for supplies 
and repairs, one at Shimoda and one at Hakodate on 
remote Hokkaido Island. The shogun agreed to treat 
shipwrecked American sailors well, and he gave 
permission for an American consul to reside at Shimoda 
on the Izu Peninsula. He also extended most-favored- 
nation status to the U.S., meaning that the privileges 
included in any agreement made by Japan with another 
nation would also be extended to the U.S. 

Although the treaty did not establish formal trade 
relations between the two countries, it became the 
model for similar agreements made by Japan with 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Russia between 1854 and 
1856. Perry returned to the U.S. in 1855. 

AUG. 21. Lieutenant F. Fabius, captain of the Dutch 
ship Soembinq , sent by the King of the Netherlands to 
Japan, began instructing more than 200 Japanese 
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1855 students in Nagasaki on modern ship construction and 
navigation for two months. 



The Dutch dispatched the Soembing to Japan a second 
time with a military detachment led by Lieutenant 
G.C.C. Pels Rijcken. He presented the ship to the 
shogunate, which renamed it the Kanko Maru and used 
it to train Japanese sailors in modern sailing 
techniques . 

Between 1855 and 1861, the shogunate, with Dutch 
assistance, constructed Japan's first modern 
shipbuilding yards, the Nagasaki Shipyards (now a part 
of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd.). Mitsubishi 
bought the shipyards in 1887, and in 1893 renamed them 
Mitsubishi Nagasaki Zosensho. These were the largest 
privately owned shipyards in Japan until the end of 
World War II. 

The shogunate established the Yogakusho (Institute 
for Western Learning) at Edo . The following year its 
name was changed to Bansho Shirabesho (Institute for 
the Investigation of Barbarian Books.) Scholars at 
the institute studied Western science and technology, 
taught Western languages, and translated diplomatic 
documents for the shogunate . 

At first only the Dutch language was taught, but 
English and French were added in 1861 and German and 
Russian in 1862. The school's name was changed twice 
more, and in 1877 it became Tokyo University. Today it 
remains the most prestigious university in Japan and 
produces a large number of high-ranking government 
officials . 

1856 AUG . U.S. consul Townsend Harris arrived in Japan to 
take up residence at Shimoda, under the terms of the 
treaty negotiated by Commodore Perry. The British and 
French were then fighting the Second Opium War with 
China, and Harris warned the shogunate that if it did 
not conclude a commercial treaty with the U.S., Japan 
might suffer similar attacks by those countries. 

1857 Townsend Harris visited the capital of the shogunate 
at Edo and began negotiating a commercial treaty 
between the U.S. and Japan. 
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1858 Shogun Tokugawa Iesada ( r . 1853-1858 ) became ill, and 
since he had no heir, officials had to decide who 
would become his successor. A group of powerful daimyo 
supported Tokugawa Yoshinobu (1837-1913). Ii Naosuke, 
an official from Hikone Domain (modern Shiga 
Prefecture) , and other officials close to Iesada 
preferred Tokugawa Iemochi (1846-1866). In mid-1858, 
Ii was appointed great elder ( tairo ) , which gave him 
control of the shogunate. He selected Iemochi to be 
shogun and signed a commercial treaty with U.S. Consul 
Harris . 

JUL. 29. Japan and the U.S. concluded a commercial 
treaty, known as the Harris Treaty. It opened foreign 
trade at Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Kanagawa, and promised 
that Osaka, Edo, Niigata, and Hyogo would be opened to 
trade in the future. The treaty also set moderate 
customs rates for American traders and extended the 
right of extraterritoriality, which meant that any U.S. 
citizen accused of a crime in Japan would be tried 
under the American rather than the Japanese legal 
system. Emperor Komei had refused to approve the 
treaty, so Ii Naosuke signed it on behalf of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate without imperial sanction. 

In addition to the Harris Treaty, Japan signed 
similar treaties that year with four Western powers: 
Britain, France, Russia, and the Netherlands; these are 
known collectively as the Ansei Commercial Treaties. 
The unequal arrangements specified in the treaties 
forced Japan, for the first time in more than two 
centuries, to end its self-imposed National Seclusion 
by establishing political and economic relations with 
Western nations. 

Controversy over the treaties grew rapidly in 
Japan, with hereditary daimyo (fudai) and the shogunate 
favoring foreign trade, and outer daimyo ( tozama ) and 
collateral daimyo ( shimpan ) supporting the emperor and 
calling for resistance to foreign demands. The latter 
faction took up the slogan, " Sonno-Joi " ("Honor the 
Emperor , Expel the Barbarians . " ) . These opponents of 
the shogunate were especially angry that Ii had signed 
the treaties without gaining the emperor's approval. 
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1859 Emperor Komei gave in to pressure from Ii Naosuke and 
reluctantly approved the commercial treaties, which 
had already been signed. However, his imperial decree 
termed the Harris Treaty "a blemish on our Empire and 
a stain on our divine land." The shogunate punished or 
even executed some officials who had opposed the 
treaties. Saigo Takamori (1827-1877), an official from 
Satsuma, who would lead a major rebellion against the 
shogunate in the late 1870' s, was sent into exile. 

JUL. The Harris Treaty took effect. Townsend Harris 
was promoted to minister resident, and he established 
a U.S. legation at a temple in Edo. Japanese ports 
specified in the commercial treaties were opened to 
foreign trade, although shogunal officials persuaded 
Harris to substitute Yokohama, a village near Edo, for 
Kanagawa as one of the open ports . Yokohama had a good 
harbor, and foreign traders quickly formed a community 
there and developed it into a major trading center. 

Silk exports brought great profits to the Japanese 
and strengthened their economy. They were beginning to 
realize that English rather than Dutch was the language 
of international commerce. 

1860 MAR 24. Ii Naosuke was assassinated by a group of 
samurai opposed to his actions, including 17 from Mito 
Province and one from Satsuma, while he was entering 
the gate of the shogun's castle in Edo. One assassin 
cut off Ii's head and took it to the mansion of a 
member of the Senior Council, where he then committed 
seppuku . The assassins left a written statement that 
denounced Ii's actions for insulting the imperial court 
and the sacred land of the Sun Goddess. 

Samurai anger and frustration with the shogunate 
kept mounting, and Henry Heusken, Townsend Harris's 
Dutch secretary-interpreter, was murdered in Edo one 
night in January 1861. 

The shogunate attempted to win over its enemies by 
adding high-ranking outside daimvo ( tozama ) to its 
governing councils. Further, it tried to improve 
relations with the imperial court in Kyoto by arranging 
a marriage between Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi and Princess 
Kazu, sister of Emperor Komei. 
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1860 Many samurai who opposed the shogunate belonged to the 
western domains of Satsuma and Choshu and had decided 
to renounce their feudal ties and become ronin 
(masterless samurai) so they could act independently 
on their political ideals. These samurai were known as 
shishi , "men of high purpose." They were at the center 
of the loyalist movement that favored returning power 
to the emperor . 

By the mid-1860s, loyalist samurai were publicly 
calling for the overthrow of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
and the restoration of power to the emperor, arguing 
that the shogunate had usurped imperial powers and 
had been unable to provide military protection against 
the Western "barbarians." who had forced their way 
into Japan. 

Three Tokugawa officials led 76 other delegates in 
the shogunate's first mission to Washington, D.C., 
for the formal ratification of the Harris Treaty. 
Traveling on the U.S. steamship Powhattan , the 
delegation stopped in Honolulu and San Francisco, 
visited Washington and New York City, and returned to 
Japan via West Africa and Hong Kong. This was the first 
official Japanese embassy to a Western nation. 

The Powhattan was accompanied to San Francisco by 
the Kanrin Maru , a Japanese ship with a Japanese crew 
that had been trained by the Dutch at Nagasaki . The 
captain, Katsu Kaishu (also known as Katsu Rintaro; 
1823-1899), stayed in San Francisco and made a thorough 
inspection of ships, naval installations, weapons, 
factories, and mines in the region. He brought back a 
large amount of information that greatly aided Japan's 
modernization. 

While Beijing was in turmoil during the British and 
French occupation at the end of the Second Opium War in 
1860, General Ignatief, the Russian minister to China, 
persuaded the Qing to sign the Treaty of Aigun. It gave 
Russia jurisdiction over the northern banks of the Amur 
River and called for joint Qing-Russian control over 
the land east of the Ussuri (Wusuli) River all the way 
to the Sea of Japan, known as the Maritime Province. 
This made Russia a power in the Pacific region. At the 
southern tip of this territory, which covered 350,000 
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1860 square miles, the Russians founded the port city of 
Vladivostok ("To Rule the East"), still Russia's 
largest naval base in East Asia. 

However, Qing officials did not ratify the treaty 
because they were afraid that it would result in 
Russian incursions into China. Later in the 19th 
century, the Qing encouraged Han Chinese to settle in 
Manchuria as a means of discouraging Russia from 
attempting to take over the region. 

1862 Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi married Princess Kazu. He went 
against a 200-year-old shogunal tradition by visiting 
the imperial court in Kyoto. Altogether Iemochi made 
three visits to the emperor. On the last one in 1866, 
he became ill and died on the way at Osaka Castle. 

The shogunate dispatched a second embassy to Europe, 
with the mission of requesting extensions of the 
timetables that Japan and Western nations had agreed 
upon for opening additional Japanese ports to foreign 
trade . 

In the spring, samurai loyal to the emperor hatched 
the first major plot against the shogunate, at 
Teradaya, a hostel at Fushimi near Kyoto, where sailors 
from Satsuma Domain stayed when transporting officials 
and commercial goods to the region. But Shimazu 
Hisamitsu, Daimyo of Satsuma, ordered the plotters to 
disband . 

MAY. Townsend Harris, who suffered from poor health, 
resigned his position as consul in Japan and traveled 
to New York, where he settled in retirement. 

SEP. 14. An Englishman, Charles Richardson, and his 
three companions encountered the samurai procession 
of the Daimyo of Satsuma at Namaugi between Edo and 
Kyoto. The foreigners refused to dismount and bow to 
the daimyo , so the daimyo ' s samurai guards killed 
Richardson and wounded two of his companions. 

The British government demanded an apology and a 
large indemnity of 100,000 pounds from the shogunate, 
and an indemnity from the Satsuma Daimyo of 25,000 
pounds and the execution of the samurai who had killed 
Richardson. The shogunate complied but the daimyo 
refused . 
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1862 A British naval force of seven warships stationed 
itself off Kagoshima, the Satsuma capital, to threaten 
the daimyo , but he bombarded the ships. In return, 

the British bombarded Kagoshima and sank many ships in 
the harbor. 

Satsuma samurai wanted to avenge the shame 
they felt from the British bombardment. Even so, the 
Japanese were positively impressed by British naval 
power, and Satsuma decided to purchase British warships 
and to have the British navy train volunteers from the 
domain to be sailors. After the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, Japan formed a modern navy with the majority of 
its officers British-trained Satsuma samurai. 

OCT. 15. The shogunate terminated the sankin kotai 
(alternate attendance) system and declared that daimyo 
would only have to stay in Edo a total of 100 days 
every three years. Moreover, family hostages were 
permitted to leave the city. The system had been a 
burden for the daimyo , but it had enabled Edo and Osaka 
to develop into large cities and centers of commerce 
for Japan as a whole, thus creating a national economy. 
The system had also provided networks for officials and 
intellectuals to exchange information and ideas, which 
unified Japan culturally and ideologically. Later, the 
shogunate attempted to reinstate the sankin kotai 
system, but the daimyo merely ignored his decree. 

Most daimyo began moving from Edo to Kyoto, which 
now became the political center of Japan once again. 
The large groups of ronin and shishi loyalists in Kyoto 
created violent conditions which influenced more court 
nobles to join the anti-foreign campaign. Extremist 
shishi from Tosa Domain (modern Kochi Prefecture) 
joined with those from Choshu and Satsuma to terrorize 
the city. 

At the end of 1862, the imperial court in Kyoto sent 
a mission to the shogunate in Edo demanding the 
immediate expulsion of all foreigners from Japan. 
The date for the expulsion was set at June 23, 1863. 

1863 APR. 21-JUL. 31. Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi paid the first 
visit by a shogun to the imperial court in Kyoto since 
the 17th century. During this trip, Katsu Kaishu, the 
commissioner of warships, who had been captain of the 
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1863 Kanrin Maru on its voyage to San Francisco, showed 

Iemochi the weakness of Japanese coastal defenses along 
the Inland Sea in the region that included the major 
ports of Osaka and Sakai . 

MAY 11. Iemochi appointed Katsu Kaishu to establish a 
new naval training institute and shipyard at Hyogo, 
near modern Kobe. The naval facilities at Nagasaki 
were to be transferred to this new naval center. The 
shogunate was nearly bankrupt by now, so it asked the 
daimyo to combine their naval resources to defend 
the country, and to recruit men from their domains, 
commoners as well as samurai, to staff the Hyogo 
naval facilities. 

JUN. 25. The emperor, under pressure from Choshu 
Domain, had persuaded the shogun to set this date as 
the day on which all foreign "barbarians" would be 
expelled from Japan for "polluting the sacred Japanese 
soil." As the time grew near, most daimyo realized that 
the order could not be enforced. But on June 25, Choshu 
samurai fired their cannons against American, Dutch, 
and French ships in the strategic Strait of Shimonoseki 
between the western tip of Honshu and northern Kyushu. 

The Americans retaliated by shelling the Choshu 
forts and sinking two ships. Several days later, French 
forces landed in Choshu and destroyed the forts and 
weapons stockpiles. 

The Shimazu of Satsuma staged a coup d'etat at the 
court in Kyoto to replace Choshu-led radicals with 
moderates. Officials in Choshu decided to begin forming 
a modern army of "mixed units" that combined samurai 
and commoners who volunteered to be soldiers. Led by 
Takasugi Shinsaku (1839-1867), they were armed with 
modern rifles. Choshu also continued its anti-foreign 
provocations . 

Activities against foreigners were increasing in Japan, 
not only by individual samurai but also by independent 
daimyo . The leaders of Satsuma and Choshu domains, 
hereditary enemies of the Tokugawa located in western 
Japan far from from Edo, could not be controlled by the 
shogunate. Moreover, their samurai had not given up 
their warrior tradition to become bureaucrats enjoying 
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1863 life in Edo, but had retained their fighting spirit. 
Yet they also employed Western-style weapons imported 
through Nagasaki . 

The imperial court in Kyoto authorized a military 
campaign against the foreign "barbarians" to be led 
by the emperor, even though Emperor Komei really did 
not want to place himself in this position. 

AUG. 15. Because the Daimyo of Satsuma had refused to 
give Britain an apology and indemnity for the death 
of Charles Richardson, a British squadron bombarded 
Kagoshima, the capital of Satsuma, and nearly destroyed 
the city. 

SEP. 30. Samurai from Satsuma and Aizu (modern 
Fukushima Prefecture) domains attempted to stage a coup 
d ' etat in Kyoto by seizing the gates to the Imperial 
Palace and preventing Choshu samurai from entering. The 
Choshu military units left the capital and returned to 
their domain, along with seven loyalist court nobles 
who decided to join their cause. The Western powers 
were angry with Choshu for attacking their ships at 
Shimonoseki , and now that Satsuma and Aizu had taken 
over the palace, Choshu had no chance to influence the 
emperor. Anti-foreign extremists loyal to the emperor 
began feeling desperate. 

In late 1863 an official notice was sent from the 
Daimyo of Choshu to all his retainers naming Satsuma 
and Aizu factions as enemies of his domain. 

1864 FEB. 1. A Satsuma ship was shelled by Choshu in the 
Strait of Shimonoseki. Soon after, Choshu samurai 
burned a Satsuma ship in the harbor at Beppu in 
northeastern Kyushu. 

FEB. 22. Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi paid his second visit 
to the emperor in Kyoto, where he remained until 
June 23. He held meetings with court nobles and outside 
( tozama ) daimyo , who now served as imperial advisers, 
to discuss Japan's problems with the foreign powers. At 
the time, Shimazu Hisamitsu, Daimyo of Satsuma, who had 
been called to Kyoto after the British bombarded 
Kagoshima, dominated the imperial councils. 
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1864 Officials in Satsuma, including Okubo Toshimichi 

(1830-1878), Saigo Takamori (1827-1877), and Komatsu 
Tatewaki (1835-1870), began increasing the domains's 
foreign trade to acquire Western weapons. 

In the late spring, Leon Roches, the French minister 
in Napoleon's service, arrived in Japan with the 
desire for France to overtake Britain in diplomatic 
leadership in Asia. 

JUL. 28. The Shinsengumi , the shogunate's ronin troops, 
rooted out a plot by Choshu and Tosa shishi in Kyoto to 
stage a coup against the shogunate. They killed seven 
plotters, wounded four, and captured 20. When Choshu 
learned of this, it dispatched several troop units to 
Osaka by ship. They had no trouble moving into Kyoto, 
showing that the shogunate lacked the military power to 
defend itself. 

AUG. 12. Anti-foreign feelings exploded in Kyoto when 
a samurai from Kumamoto in Kyushu killed Sakuma Shozan, 
a pro-Western shogunal adviser who was then in the 
city . 

AUG. 19. Choshu samurai attempted to take the imperial 
palace. At the gates, they were defeated by combined 
troops of Satsuma, Aizu, and the shogunate. Many 
leaders of the pro-imperial loyalist movement were 
killed in the fighting. Afterward, the shogunate 
executed a large number of samurai who had previously 
been imprisoned for other uprisings. 

In Mito Domain (now part of Ibaraki Prefecture) , 
the violent conflict between the pro-imperial loyalist 
and pro-shogunate conservative factions exploded into 
civil war. The conservative troops won but Mito had 
lost most of its resources and could no longer play a 
role in national politics. 

The Mito Civil War of 1864 was one of the three 
major wars in Japan, along with the Choshu Expeditions 
of 1864 and 1866 and the Boshin Civil War of 1868-1869, 
that brought down the Tokugawa Shogunate . 

AUG. 24. The Tokugawa Shogunate decreed that it would 
send a military force to punish Choshu, led by Saigo 
Takamori of Satsuma. The expedition finally set forth 
from Edo on December 16. 
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1864 The shogunate had sent an official mission to Europe 

that was ordered to persuade Western powers to renounce 
their treaty rights in Japan. Not only did they fail, 
but they even gave in to the French demand for 
indemnities for ships that had been shelled by Choshu. 
In addition, they promised to reopen, with French help 
if needed, the Strait of Shimonoseki . When the envoys 
returned to Japan, the shogunate refused to honor the 
agreements his envoys had made. 

SEP. 5. In response to Choshu 's continuing anti-foreign 
attacks, a combined fleet of 17 British, Dutch, French, 
and American warships destroyed the recently rebuilt 
Choshu forts at Shimonoseki . They forced Choshu to 
reopen the Strait of Shimonoseki to foreign ships. This 
was a strategic waterway connecting the Inland Sea, 
which was the main water route between Edo and 
Nagasaki, with the Sea of Japan and the East China Sea. 

Two leading Choshu samurai, Ito Hirobumi (1841- 
1909) and Inoue Kaoru (1836-1915), had illegally left 
Japan to study in London and had recently returned. 
They were able to convince Choshu officials that they 
would not be able to expel the foreigners from Japan. 

OCT. The shogunate attempted to reinstate the system 
of sankin kotai (alternate attendance) , but all of the 
daimvo , even the fudai who were the Tokugawa ' s 
hereditary vassals, simply ignored the order. 

NOV. 20. Katsu Kaishu was dismissed as naval 
commissioner. The shogunate 's military expedition 
against Choshu was about to leave Edo, and officials 
in Edo were suspicious of the group of ronin and 
pro-imperial loyalists that Katsu had selected to 
staff the naval center at Hyogo . The shogunate 
appointed Oguri Tadamasa to build a modern Western- 
style navy. 

The shogunate dispatched a diplomatic mission to 
France, where it was advised by the Count of Montblanc, 
a Belgian nobleman, that the shogunate should destroy 
the daimvo and create a strong centralized government. 
In Japan, as the shogunate struggled through its last 
few years, it placed its military officers, weapons, 
training manuals, and the Yokosuka shipyard and arsenal 
under French influence in place of the British. 
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1864 DEC. 16. The shogunate 1 s military expedition against 
Choshu set forth from Edo. 

1865 Sir Harry Smith Parkes, the new British minister 
plenipotentiary to Japan, arrived from China, where 
he had helped negotiate peace after Britain defeated 
China in the Second Opium War in 1860. The British 
were now aware that the Japanese emperor had not 
ratified the treaties between Japan and the foreign 
powers, and that Satsuma and Choshu were plotting to 
overthrow the shogunate. 

Thomas Glover, a Scottish arms dealer in Nagasaki, 
convinced Parkes, who wanted to gain more trading 
privileges for the British in Japan, that he should 
prevent the shogunate from taking any measures to 
control foreign trade. Parkes was impressed by the 
energy and ability of Satsuma and Choshu officials. 

Glover lent a large sum of money to Satsuma 
Domain. Satsuma sent its own diplomatic missions to 
Britain, France, and Belgium, where, among other 
things, they purchased Japan's first modern spinning 
plant to make textiles and made an agreement by which 
products from Satsuma and Ryukyu would be exported to 
Europe. These goods were first exhibited and sold at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. The Daimyo of Satsuma 
was eager to develop commercial exchanges with 
Western powers. 

JAN. 24. The shogunal expedition against Choshu 
concluded peacefully with an agreement negotiated 
by Saigo Takamori of Satsuma. The pro-shogunate 
conservative faction in the Choshu government had 
ousted the pro-imperial radicals, who had been led 
by Takasugi Shinsaku (1839-1867). The shogunate 
believed that Choshu was no longer a threat and 
withdrew its forces. 

Saigo, however, became convinced that the 
shogunate would not share any of its powers with the 
domains , and that change would only be brought about 
through military action. He encouraged Satsuma 
officials to reinforce their relations with the British 
and to move from Edo to Kyoto, which was now the 
de facto political capital of Japan. 

Saigo was also beginning to think that the 
shogunate should have no control over foreign affairs, 
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1865 and that Satsuma should cooperate with Choshu to oppose 
the shogunate. Simultaneously, Nakaoka Shintaro (1838- 
1867), a ronin from Tosa Domain, was trying to persuade 
Choshu leaders that they should cooperate with Satsuma. 

MAR. 6. The shogunate announced a second military 
expedition to punish Choshu. But it did not begin 
fighting there until the summer of 1866. 

JUN. 9. The expedition to Choshu left Edo. Choshu 
was now even stronger under the leadership of Kido 
Takayoshi (also known as Kido Koin; 1833-1877), who 
had modernized all of the domain's military forces. 
Not only did the shogunate lack support from other 
domains, it was nearly bankrupt from the costs of the 
expedition, and rice riots broke out in several cities. 
Choshu won the standoff in 1866 and the shogunate 
withdrew its forces. Leading ronin from Tosa then 
worked to bring about an alliance between Satsuma and 
Choshu. 

Sakamoto Ryoma (1836-1867) of Tosa, Saigo Takamori 
of Satsuma, and Kido Takayoshi of Choshu worked out an 
agreement by which Choshu would provide supplies for 
Satsuma troops stationed in Kyoto, and in return, 
Satsuma would buy Western weapons for Choshu. Saigo 
also agreed that he would intercede with the emperor 
on Choshu 's behalf. 

JUL. Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi reached Osaka on his way 
for another audience with the emperor. When his 
procession was approaching the city, a flotilla of 
Western ships entered Osaka Bay, which meant that the 
body of water closest to the imperial capital had 
been "polluted" for the first time. This matter took 
priority over the expedition against Choshu. The 
Western powers, wanting to gain imperial approval for 
their treaties with Japan, had heard that the shogun 
was in Osaka and sent ships there to threaten him. 

This crisis was a terrible "loss of face" for the 
shogun and ensured that he would never be able to 
assert his authority over the imperial court in Kyoto. 
Iemochi offered to resign his powers as shogun, so that 
the court would take action against the foreigners. 
However, he never intended to relinquish his powers and 
he made certain that his resignation was rejected. 
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1865 After much debate, the emperor finally approved the 
foreign treaties, and the Western ships left Osaka Bay. 

The emperor issued a formal decree that 
authorized the second punitive expedition against 
Choshu with the shogun as its Imperial Commander. The 
daimyo realized that the Tokugawa were actually 
launching the second Choshu expedition as an excuse 
to crush all resistance to the shogunate. The Daimyo 
of Owari (now part of Aichi Prefecture) , who had 
commanded the first expedition, refused to lead the 
second, and Satsuma and Tosa refused to cooperate 
with the shogunate against Choshu. 

NOV. 20. A squadron of nine foreign warships sailed 
into Hyogo Bay. The emperor had refused to open Hyogo 
to foreign trade despite its being named as a treaty 
port in the commercial treaties. The foreign powers 
demanded that the emperor open Hyogo and ratify the 
treaties . 

NOV. 22. After two days of heated debate in the court, 
the emperor finally granted approval of the commercial 
treaties . 

1866 MAR. 7. Satsuma and Choshu made a secret agreement 
negotiated by Kido Takayoshi of Choshu and Saigo 
Takamori , Komatsu Tatewaki , and Okubo Toshomichi 
(1830-1878) for Satsuma. Sakamoto Ryoma of Tosa also 
witnessed the agreement. This was the first alliance 
between feudal domains in Japan since the 17th century. 
Kept secret from the Tokugawa Shogunate, it signified 
the military government's impending downfall. Choshu 
and Satsuma now strove to bring Tosa into the alliance. 

JUN. 13. Ogasawara Nagamichi delivered the shogun' s 
final demands to Choshu, and preparations were made 
to begin fighting. But the expedition had been very 
expensive and had caused food prices to rise; as a 
result, rice riots erupted in Osaka and other cities 
in the Tokugawa domains . The shogunate forced merchants 
and local communities to lend it money, but by now it 
had lost much of its authority. Satsuma used the riots 
as an excuse for not supporting the expedition. 

During the battles in Choshu that summer, shogunal 
troops suffered one defeat after another, which 
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1866 humiliated the Tokugawa. Daimyo all over Japan began 
strengthening their domains militarily and 
economically, and many increased their trade with 
Western powers . 

AUG. 29. Shogun Tokugawa Iemochi , who had fallen ill, 
died in Osaka Castle. Iemochi 's death enabled the 
shogunate to "save face" by using it as an excuse to 
call off the military campaign against Choshu. 

OCT. 10. Representatives of Choshu and the shogunate 
reached an agreement for a cease-fire, thus ending the 
punitive expedition against Choshu with total defeat 
for the Tokugawa. But the shogunate could do nothing to 
try to recover its authority until it resolved the 
crisis of determining the successor to Iemochi . 

1867 JAN. 10. Tokugawa Yoshinobu (also known as Keiki ; 
1837-1913) became the 15th and last Tokugawa shogun. 
He was the only candidate who had experience in 
national government and international affairs, and he 
proved to be a capable ruler. 

FEB. 3. Emperor Komei died. 

FEB. 13. Komei 's son, Mitsuhito (1852-1912), ascended 
the throne as Emperor Meiji (r. 1867-1912). Meiji, 
meaning "Enlightened Peace,", is the posthumous name 
of his reign, which is officially dated from 
October 23, 1868. 

MAR. 11-12. Shogun Tokugawa Yoshinobu held meetings 
with French minister Leon Roches, who provided support 
for new shogunal offices to be established for the 
navy, army, finance, home affairs, and foreign affairs, 
each headed by a councillor (roju) . The shogunate 
altered the traditional system of hereditary ranks to 
open up high-level positions to men with education and 
ability. Western clothes rather than traditional 
Japanese dress were now required to be worn in the 
shogun 's court in Edo . 

But even with the assistance of the French in 
reorganizing the government and military and building a 
modern dockyard at Yokosuka, time was running out for 
the shogunate. British Minister Parkes sold even more 
weapons to Satsuma and Choshu. 
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1867 AUG. 5. The Icarus Affair - two crew members from the 

British warship Icarus , Robert Ford and John Hutchings, 
were killed in Maruyama, the licensed entertainment 
quarter of Nagasaki. British Consul Marcus Flowers 
informed the shogunate that the murderers were from 
Tosa, a large domain in southwestern Japan that was no 
longer loyal to the Tokugawa. The shogunate, concerned 
over the many recent attacks on foreigners, did not 
dispute the British claim. 

However, Flowers was never able to come up with 
evidence to prove that the murderers were from Tosa, 
and on October 4, the British and the shogunate 
rescinded the charges against the domain. One year 
later, it became public knowledge that a samurai from 
Fukuoka had killed the British sailors and then 
committed suicide. 

SEP. 11. Anti-foreign extremists from Mito murdered 
Hara Ichinoshin, the shogun's most trusted councillor, 
who had overseen the opening of the port of Hyogo to 
foreigners . 

NOV. 7. Shogun Tokugawa Yoshinobu gave the imperial 
court his petition to hand over his administrative 
powers to the throne, and in exchange he was to head 
a council of daimyo . But Satsuma and Choshu had already 
decided to use military force to overthrow the 
shogunate and restore power to the emperor. 

Saigo, Okubo, and Komatsu hurried south from Kyoto 
to Kagoshima, stopping on the way in Yamaguchi to plan 
a joint military action with Choshu. In Kagoshima, they 
persuaded the daimyo to dispatch troops to Kyoto. 
He led a force of 3,000 samurai that set out on 
December 8 and reached Kyoto on December 18. 

When Yoshinobu resigned his special powers, the 
imperial court declared that he should continue to 
defend the country and to avoid making any decisions 
until a council of daimyo was convened. But the daimyo 
did not want to take part in a council that would be 
dominated by the shogun. 

NOV. 19. Yoshinobu sent the emperor his resignation 
as shogun. Yet even though he was now just one daimyo 
among many, he still held great power by virtue of his 
hereditary Tokugawa vassals and the newly-established 
army and navy. Armed conflict was imminent. 
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1867 DEC. 27. Okubo, Saigo, and Iwakura informed officials 
from other domains of their plans to stage a coup 

d ' etat at Kyoto. The latter were shocked at how 
completely the former planned to remove power from 
the Tokugawa, to the point of making them surrender 
their huge domains to the emperor in exchange for much 
smaller ones. 

1868 JAN. 2. On the evening of the planned coup , 
representatives from Satsuma, Tosa, Hiroshima, 
Echizen (now part of Fukui Prefecture), and Owari 
(now part of Aichi Prefecture) were informed of the 
final plans, and they agreed to provide military 
forces . 

JAN. 3. The loyalist conspirators carried out their 
coup d'etat in Kyoto. They surrounded the imperial 
palace, seized the gates, and took a small number of 
chosen court nobles, daimyo , and councillors into the 
emperor's presence. Emperor Meiji read the proclamation 
of an "imperial restoration" ( osei fukko ) that would 
take political power from the shogunate and return it 
to the emperor . 

The Tokugawa Shogunate was now officially ended. 
The imperial court issued an edict that abolished all 
government offices and set up an emergency council of 
imperial princes. 

Yoshinobu withdrew to Osaka Castle. He was willing 
to yield to the restoration leaders so that Japan would 
not be destroyed by civil war, but some of his vassals 
wanted to fight, and shogunal troops marched from Osaka 
toward Kyoto. Lacking modern training and equipment, 
they were defeated in battles at Toba and Fushimi , 
south of Kyoto, on January 27. This inaugurated a 
number of military actions known collectively as the 
Boshin Civil War, which ended in June, 1869. 

After the initial defeats, Yoshinobu sailed from Osaka 
to his former capital at Edo. Imperial armies moved on 
the city, but Saigo Takamori and shogunal retainer 
Katsu Kaishu worked out an agreement for the peaceful 
surrender of the city. Yoshinobu was treated well but 
placed under confinement at his estate in Mito. 

His successor as family head, Tokugawa Iesato 
(1863-1940), was permitted to retain one-tenth of all 
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1868 Tokugawa lands, which had been so vast that this small 
percentage still had a revenue of 700,000 koku , the 
same revenue as that of Satsuma and nearly twice that 
of Choshu. 

Some pro-Tokugawa forces continued their resistance. 
A group of about 2,000 troops who called themselves 
the Shogitai held out at a temple in the Ueno district 
of Edo but were defeated by imperial troops led by 
Omura Masujiro. 

Most of the daimyo submitted to imperialist forces 
in Kyoto. However, domains in northern Honshu formed a 
resistance league known as Ouetsu Reppan Domei , led by 
Aizu Doman. They finally surrendered on November 6 
after losing the Battle of Aizu, which had begun in 
late summer. The last pro-Tokugawa resistance took 
place in Ezo (now Hokkaido) , where Enomoto Takeaki 
had fled with eight shogunate warships and proclaimed 
a republic. He finally surrendered to imperial forces 
in June, 1869 . 

APR. The court issued the Charter Oath, also known as 
the Five Articles Oath, which contained the first 
principles of the new Meiji government. Meiji leaders 
enacted sweeping reforms to modernize the Japanese 
government and society on Western models. They 
attempted to create national unity by focusing the 
loyalty of all Japanese citizens on the symbol of the 
divine emperor. 

The reformers drew upon the concept of Kokutai 
("National Entity") originated by Kitabatake Chakafusa, 
a 14th-century historian and government official. The 
basis of this concept was the belief that the Japanese 
imperial family had a divine nature because it had 
descended from the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu o Mikani . 
Under the Meiji, Kokutai came to embody all of the 
ideals and qualities that the Japanese felt were 
uniquely theirs. 

JUL. Imperial troops suppressed the final pro-Tokugawa 
resistance in Edo. 

SEP. 3. Edo was renamed Tokyo ("Eastern Capital"), 
reversing the syllables of Kyoto, which means 
"Western Capital". Emperor Meiji moved from the 
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1868 imperial palace in Kyoto to Edo Castle in Tokyo, the 
monumental edifice built by Tokugawa Ieyasu, founder 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

OCT. 23. The official date for the beginning of Emperor 
Meiji's reign, although the Meiji Era was extended 
retroactively to January 3, 1868, the date of the coup 
d ' etat . The reign ended with the emperor's death on 
July 30, 1912. 

NOV. 6. Pro-Tokugawa resisters led by Aizu Domain in 
northern Honshu surrendered to imperial forces after 
losing the Battle of Aizu. 

NOV. 26. Tokyo was officially declared the new 
capital of Japan. 

1869 MAR. 5. Kido Takayoshi of Choshu and Okubo Toshimichi 
of Satsuma persuaded their daimyo , as well as the 
daimyo of Tosa and Hizen, to give back their feudal 
domains to the emperor. However, in July these daimyo 
were appointed governors of their former fiefs. Many 
other daimyo also handed over their fiefs to ensure 
that they would receive any future privileges awarded 
by the new Meiji government. 

JUN. 27. Enomoto Takeaki , leader of the final 
pro-Tokugawa resistance to the Meiji in Hokkaido, 
surrendered after losing the Battle of Goryokaku. 
This ended the Boshin Civil War and hence the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which had been founded so gloriously after 
Tokugawa Ieyasu won the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600. 

JUL. 25. As part of the Meiji reforms, the government 
abolished the traditional social class structure, which 
had included, from the highest to lowest classes, 
samurai ( shi or shizoku ) , farmers (no) , artisans (ko) , 
and merchants (sho) . Court nobles formed a separate 
category at the top of the social structure. The Meiji 
replaced these four classes with three broader ones: 
peerage (kazuko) , including 427 families of former 
court nobles and daimyo ; samurai ( shizoku ) ; and 
commoners ( heimin ) . The imperial family (kozoku) formed 
a fourth class. 

In 1870 the Meiji classified the lowest ranks 
of samurai, that is, footsoldiers ( ashigaru ) and below. 
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1869 In 1870 the Meiji classified the lowest ranks 

of samurai, that is, footsoldiers ( ashigaru ) and below, 
as sotsu or sotsuzoku . In 1872 the Meiji elevated sotsu 
who held hereditary stipends into the shizoku or 
samurai class, and dropped those holding lifetime 
stipends into the commoner class, although it also 
increased the privileges granted to commoners. 

The shizoku quickly became a burden for the Meiji 
government, which was now paying the hereditary 
stipends formerly paid by their daimyo . The amounts 
totaled up to one-third of the government's annual 
budget. Hence the Meiji began enacting policies that 
abolished all traditional samurai privileges by 1882. 

OCT. Omura Masujiro (1824-1869), Meiji vice-minister 
of military affairs, was murdered by shizoku angered 
by his plan to end the samurai monopoly on the military 
by conscripting farmers. Yamagata Aritomo (1838-1922) 
of Choshu took over the job of establishing a modern 
Japanese military. He had commanded Choshu' s mixed 
units, which included both samurai and commoners, and 
had traveled to Europe to study Western military 
organization, especially in France. Yamagata became 
commander of the Imperial Guards and built up a new 
French-style army around them that included more than 
9,000 recruits from Choshu, Satsuma, and Tosa. 

The Meiji formed a new government university, later 
called Tokyo University, by combining the Tokugawa 
Shogunate's Confucian academy, medical school, and 
language school at the Institute for the Investigation 
of Barbarian Books. Later, more government universities 
were established, such as Kyoto University in 1897 and 
Hokkaido University in Sapporo in 1918. 

In 1869 the Meiji government established the Hokkaido 
Colonization Office ( Kaitakushi ) on the remote northern 
island, where few Japanese were willing to immigrate. 
In 1874 the government drew up a plan that paid former 
samurai in northern Japanese prefectures, many of whom 
had had no employment since the shogunate was 
overthrown, to settle in Hokkaido and cultivate new 
farmland. These recruits were called tondenhei 
(colonist militia). 
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1869 Under this program, several thousand people moved 
to Hokkaido by 1882, when the Colonization Office was 
abolished and the program was placed under the Army 
Ministry. Around 1890, Russia was becoming more active 
in East Asia, so Japan recruited 40,000 additional 
samurai and commoners to settle in Hokkaido as a buffer 
against the Russians. 

1870 OCT. The Meiji gave commoners the permission to take 
family names for the first time. In June, 1871 they 
were given the freedom to mount horses, which had 
always been a samurai prerogative. In October, 1871 
they were given permission to change their place of 
residence, buy and sell land, and marry members of 
higher social classes. 

1871 China and Japan signed the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
1871. The Meiji had sent representatives to China to 
request the same concessions that the Qing had granted 
by treaty to Western powers after being defeated by 
Britain in the Opium War. Chinese minister Li Hongzhang 
(Li Hung-chang; 1823-1901) rejected Japan's request, 
arguing that the Western powers had used force to make 
China sign the unequal treaties. However, he did agree 
to a treaty of trade and commerce between the two 
countries, although China did not extend to Japan most- 
favored-nation status. The Sino-Japanese Treaty granted 
Japan diplomatic representation in China, low tariff 
rates, and extraterritoriality. 

By this treaty, China dealt with Japan as an 
equal nation for the first time in history. The treaty 
remained in force until Japan went to war with China 
two decades later over control of Korea, known as the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. 

The Meiji claimed jurisdiction over the Ryukyu Islands, 
which had been controlled by Satsuma since 1609, 
declaring them to be a domain ( han ) under Japan's 
direct control and designating the King of Ryukyu a 
local subordinate chieftain. The king and the Manchu 
Qing both protested this action, but Japan did not 
change its policy. However, Ryukyu still maintained 
the tributary relationship with China that it had 
established in the 14th century. 
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1871 In 1871, 54 Ryukyu fishermen were shipwrecked on 

Taiwan, which belonged to China, and were killed and 
eaten by aborigines. Japan asserted that Ryukyu was its 
vassal state and demanded that the Qing punish the 
murderers. The Qing replied that this matter was an 
internal Chinese affair. 

In 1874, Japan sent a military expedition against 
the Qing that occupied land on the northern coast of 
Taiwan. The Qing dynasty was too weak to defend itself 
and acceded to Japanese demands. This was the first 
direct conflict in history between Japan and China. 

AUG. The Meiji abolished the system of feudal domains 
( han ) and replaced them with prefectures ( ken ) , 
comparable to states in the U.S. It changed the borders 
of some domains and created new regions. For example, 
Choshu Domain became Yamaguchi Prefecture, Mito Domain 
became Ibaraki Prefecture, and Satsuma Domain became 
the western part of Kagoshima Prefecture. Japan was 
divided into a total of 75 prefectures, three of them 
urban: Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka. The number of 
prefectures was later reduced to 45. They comprise the 
unit of local government in Japan today. In some 
regions, the residents still feel strong resentment 
over the Meiji abolition of the feudal domains. 

Former daimyo were appointed governers of the new 
prefectures and were compensated for the loss of their 
domains by being given ten percent of the taxes from 
the areas they governed as their personal income. This 
actually meant an improvement in their financial 
conditions, because the daimyo no longer had to pay 
the stipends of their former samurai or the costs of 
administering the domains. 

The Meiji used the new prefectural system to 
exercise control in every region of Japan down to the 
level of the villages, which were now required to fly 
the new Japanese national flag. The system was enforced 
by a new professional police force. The country was 
divided into four garrison regions, and standard 
regulations were enacted to unify the old domain 
samurai forces into a modern nationwide army, led by 
former Choshu samurai . A new national navy based on the 
British Royal Navy was created by bringing together 
shogunate warships and flotillas from coastal domains. 
Many of the navy's first officers were sailors from the 
Satsuma fleet. 
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1871 SEP. The Meiji government decreed that samurai 

( shizoku ) were free to make their own choice whether 
to wear the long and short swords that were the 
traditional prerogative of their class, and whether 
to wear their hair in the traditional style known as 
chommage , with the front of the head shaved and the 
long back hair tied into a knot placed on top of the 
bald area. However, social pressure caused many samurai 
to give up their swords and hairstyle. On the other 
hand, commoners were now permitted to wear the jackets 
known as haori and the divided, pleated skirts known as 
hakama that were traditionally worn by samurai . 

The government abolished the traditional samurai 
right to cut down with a sword any commoner who showed 
"disrespect" ( kirisute gomen ) . Marriages between 
samurai and commoners were allowed, and samurai were 
given permission to become farmers or businessmen. Some 
samurai went into banking or other commercial 
enterprises, but most did not succeed, and the phrase, 
"the way of the samurai in business," became a popular 
catchword for failure. 

The Iwakura Mission left Japan to spend 18 months 
visiting the U.S. and European countries. Led by court 
noble Iwakura Tomomi (1825-1833), it comprised 48 
diplomats, including Meiji leaders Okubo Toshimichi , 
Kido Takayoshi, and Ito Hirobumi , and 54 students. 
Saigo Takamori remained in Japan to run the government. 

The mission sailed on an American steamship, 
the Pacific Mail S.S. America , and arrived in San 
Francisco in January, 1982. It stayed in the U.S. for 
seven months, spent four months in Britain, and 
visited other European countries for more than seven 
months. The mission gathered a great deal of 
information that proved useful to the new Meiji 
government, but it was unable to persuade foreign 
powers to alter the unequal treaties that the Tokugawa 
Shogunate had concluded with them. It returned home 
through the Suez Canal , the Indian Ocean and the East 
China Sea, stopping to inspect leading Asian ports, 
including the treaty ports that foreign powers had 
forced China to open. 
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1872 The first railroad was built in Japan, between Tokyo 
and the port city of Yokohama. The newly-formed 
Ministry of Education proclaimed universal schooling 
for all Japanese children. 

1873 JAN. 10. The Meiji announced a new system of military 
conscription, modeled on the French system, devised 
by army minister Yamagato Aritomo. This signified the 
end of samurai dominance over the military, which they 
had held for seven centuries. The samurai became 
furious, and commoners in the provinces violently 
resisted being drafted. 

Saigo Takamori dispatched officers of the Japanese 
army and navy to make official surveys of Taiwan, the 
southern Chinese coast, and the southeastern Chinese 
port city of Amoy (modern Xiamen) . The map that they 
drew up of Taiwan was used the following year by a 
Japanese military expedition to the island. 

The Meiji began a three-year process which dissolved 
the samurai class through a number of decrees known 
collectively as chitsuroku shobun . This caused a number 
of samurai leaders who had not been given a place in 
the new government to lead armed rebellions against the 
Meiji. The final one, the Satsuma Rebellion, was put 
down in 1877. Other samurai leaders organized Western- 
style political parties and inaugurated a movement for 
representative government in Japan, known as the 
Freedom and People's Rights Movement. 

SEP. The main party of the Iwakura Mission arrived 
back in Tokyo, only to find that the government was 
embroiled in a political crisis over Korea. Saigo 
Takamori had received Meiji permission to make a 
personal diplomatic mission to Korea. But his real 
aim in going there was to provoke a conflict so that 
he would be murdered and Japan would have an excuse 
to send in troops and forcibly open Korea. Saigo also 
believed that Japan had to start such a war so that the 
samurai would have a way of reasserting their 
traditional military values. 

Some Meiji leaders agreed with Saigo that a war 
with Korea would help Japan solve its economic and 
social problems. One official even argued that Japan 
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1873 should control not only Korea but also northern China 
and Shandong (Shantung) Province. This political crisis 
became known as the "Invade Korea Debates" ( Seikanron ) . 

The Meiji government decided to send a military 
force to Korea, but members of the Iwakura Mission were 
able to have this decision reversed. Iwakura argued 
that it would be harmful for Japan to start a war with 
Korea and would endanger its relations with other 
foreign powers. 

Saigo angrily resigned and returned home to 
Kagoshima. He was accompanied by thousands of Satsuma 
samurai, who were enraged that Saigo had been disgraced 
by the Meiji after he had done so much to set up the 
new government. They had all resigned their positions 
in the army and the police force in protest. Several 
other government leaders also resigned, including 
Itagaki Taisuke (1837-1919). 

In Satsuma, Saigo founded a group of private 
military academy academies, called Shigakko , to be 
run by these samurai, who also gained control of the 
prefectural government. 

DEC. The Meiji enacted a law giving former samurai with 
stipends of less than 100 koku of rice the option of 
converting their stipends to a lump-sum payment, half 
in cash and half in government bonds called chitsuroku 
kosa , that would equal a six-year stipend. The law was 
later amended to include samurai whose stipends were 
greater than 100 koku . About 130,000 samurai, or 
one-third of the total who qualified, accepted the 
offer before it was suspended in July 1875. In 
September 1875, the government commuted all samurai 
stipends to government bonds on a sliding scale. These 
changes were a great shock to the samurai that caused 
many to join rebellious movements. 

1874 FEB. A revolt broke out in Saga Prefecture in 
northwestern Kyushu after the government banned the 
Korea Expedition Party ( Seikanto ) formed by local 
samurai. Meiji troops put down the uprising. 

MAY. The Japanese expeditionary force sent to Taiwan 
to punish China for the murder there of shipwrecked 
Ryukyu fishermen completed its mission. The force of 
3,600 samurai had been led by Saigo Tsugumichi, brother 
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1874 of Saigo Takamori. Japan, with British intervention, 
reached a settlement with the Manchu Qing whereby Japan 
withdrew its troops and the Qing agreed to pay a large 
indemnity and recognize Japanese suzerainty over the 
Ryukyu Islands, long a tributary state of China. The 
Qing signed a treaty with Japan that recognized Japan's 
claim as "protector" of the Ryukyu Islands and 
described the people of Ryukyu as "people belonging 

to Japan. " 

Meiji leaders thus won a major diplomatic victory 
that revealed China's vulnerability and ended China's 
tribute system, which had controlled most Asian trade 
for more than a millenium. This victory stimulated the 
desire of the Japanese to build their own empire by 
taking other countries away from Chinese suzerainty, 
starting with Korea and expanding throughout Asia, 
until Japan was defeated in 1945 at the end of World 
War II. 

Japan concluded a treaty with Korea without seeking 
China's approval. The treaty opened two Korean ports 
to the Japanese and affirmed that Korea was independent 
from China. The Qing government handled the situation, 
not by confronting Japan but by persuading Korea to 
open its ports to Western countries as well, so that 
they could provide a counterbalance to Japanese 
influence in the country. 

Korea inevitably became divided into two political 
factions: progressives, led by Korean students who had 
spent time in Japan and wanted Korea to modernize the 
way Japan had; and conservatives, led by officials 
close to the Korean king, who were supported by China, 
Korea's traditional suzerain. 

1875 The last ambassador from the Ryukyu Islands to China 
paid tribute to the Chinese emperor, and Japan took 
direct control over the islands. 

Japan and Russia signed the Treaty of St. Petersburg. 
Japan gave Russia the Southern Sakhalin Islands and 
received the Kurile Islands. Russia lost these islands 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth that concluded the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
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1875 SEP. 19. Three Japanese warships, the Kasuqa , Teiu, 
and Un ' yo , had begun making a survey of the coast of 
Korea from Pusan west and north toward Inch 'on. On 
September 19 the Un ' yo sent a small boat ashore, with 
the crew claiming that they wanted to acquire drinking 
water. The Koreans fired on this boat and on a second 
Japanese boat flying a flag of truce. 

SEP. 21. In retaliation, the Un ' yo bombarded Kanghwa 
Island, killing about 30 Koreans. Japan used this 
incident to force the Korean government to open the 
country. Six Japanese warships were dispatched to 
the mouth of the Han River to block access to Seoul, 
the Korean capital, and to intimidate Korea into 
negotiating a treaty. 

1876 FEB. 26. Korea and Japan signed the Treaty of Kanghwa, 
modeled on the treaty Japan had made with Britain in 
1858 and having terms unfavorable to Korea. Two ports 
were opened to Japanese trade in addition to the one 
already open at Pusan, and Korea was declared 
independent without gaining China's approval. 

MAR. 28. The Meiji issued an edict, known as Haitoeri , 
prohibiting the samurai from wearing the pair of long 
and short swords which had always been their privilege. 
They were still permitted to wear the swords with 
traditional samurai kimono and hakama for formal-dress 
occasions, and soldiers and policemen could still carry 
them . 

AUG. 5. The Meiji made it compulsory for all samurai 
stipends to be converted into government bonds called 
kinroku kosai . However, the interest on the bonds was 
only worth about half the value of the stipends, 
which had already been reduced. Home Minister Okubo 
Toshimichi felt that this policy would encourage 
samurai to support themselves by becoming businesmen. 
It would also free up government revenues for factory 
building, shipping subsidies, and agricultural 
experimental stations. 

OCT. 24. Former samurai in Kumamoto Prefecture in 
Kyushu, who strongly opposed the Meiji 's efforts to 
Westernize Japan, carried out the Jimpuren Rebellion. _ 
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1876 Jimpuren means League of the Divine Wind, calling to 
mind the typhoons ( kamikaze , "divine wind") that had 
driven off Mongol attacks on Japan in the 13th century. 
About 170 samurai led by Otaguro Tomoo attacked the 
Kumamoto garrison, killing the commander and several 
other officers. Meiji troops ended the rebellion the 
next day. Most of the rebels were killed or captured, 
but their military action inspired other uprisings. 

OCT. 26. Former samurai led by Maebara Issei, a former 
high-ranking government official, staged a rebellion at 
Hagi in Yamaguchi Prefecture (formerly Choshu Domain). 
Government troops marched on the area and ended the 
rebellion on November 6. They executed Maebara and 
eight other samurai, and imprisoned 60 more. 

1877 JAN. 29. The Satsuma Rebellion broke out in Kyushu. Led 
by Saigo Takamori, it was the last major armed uprising 
against the Meiji government. Saigo had not been 
prepared to start an uprising at this time. However, 
local samurai heard a rumor that the Meiji had sent 
agents into Satsuma to assassinate Saigo. They decided 
to launch a military campaign to Tokyo to confront the 
Meiji government and to free the emperor from his "evil 
advisers . " 

The Meiji had suspected a rebellion in the region 
and had sent a naval unit to remove ammunition stored 
at a military base in Kagoshima. Satsuma rebel samurai 
rashly attacked these forces. Saigo, who had not 
expected such an action, now had no choice but to take 
command of the group. 

FEB. 22. The rebel samurai arrived in Kumamoto, where 
they fought a battle with the local garrison that 
lasted 50 days, during which Kumamoto Castle, built 
in 1607, was destroyed. Meiji forces halted the rebel 
troops, who fought their way back through southern 
Kyushu to Kagoshima. 

SEP. 24. The remaining 400 samurai under Saigo Takamori 
made their final charge but were wiped out by a large 
army of government soldiers , who had the advantage of 
modern training and weapons. Saigo committed seppuku . 
Immediately after, he became a great symbol of 
patriotism and loyalty for the Japanese people. 
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1877 Although a rebel, his motivation had been the purest 
one — his reverence for the divine emperor — and he 
embodied the heroic qualities of the traditional 
Japanese samurai . 

Saigo's courageous loyalty and his heroic 
martyrdom inspired patriotic Japanese soldiers who 
fought in countries throughout Asia from 1884, when 
Japan staged a coup d'etat in Korea, through World 
War II. In Kagoshima a museum was dedicated to the 
life of Saigo Takamori, and a Memorial to the Satsuma 
Loyal Retainers was erected. A famous statue of Saigo 
was placed in Ueno Park in Tokyo, where in 1868 
pro-shogunate samurai resisters had been defeated by 
pro-imperialist forces. 

In 1891, the Meiji government pardoned Saigo 
posthumously, and he was appointed to the third rank in 
the imperial court. The last great samurai, true to his 
tradition, found nobility in death. 
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THE KAMAKURA SHOGUNS 
(KAMAKURA SHOGUNATE , 1192-1333) 



Shogun 



Term of Office 



1. Minamoto no Yoritomo (1147-1199) 

2. Minamoto no Yoriie (1182-1204) 

3. Minamoto no Sanetomo (1192-1219) 

4. Kujo Yoritsune (1218-1256) 

5. Kujo Yoritsugu (1239-1256) 

6. Prince Munetaka (1242-1274) 

7. Prince Koreyasu (1264-1326) 

8. Prince Hisaaki (1276-1328) 

9. Prince Morikuni (1301-1333) 



1192- 
1202- 
1203- 
1226- 
1244- 
1252- 
1266- 
1289- 
1308- 



1199 
1203 
1219 
1244 
1252 
1266 
1289 
1308 
1333 
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THE ASHIKAGA SHOGUNS 
(MUROMACHI SHOGUNATE , 1338-1573) 



Shogun Term of Office 



1 . 


Takauji (1305-1358) 


1338- 


1358 


2 . 


Yoshiakira 


( 1330-1368) 


1359- 


1368 


3 . 


Yoshimitsu 


(1358-1408) 


1369- 


1995 


4. 


Yoshimochi 


( 1386-1428) 


1395- 


1423 


5 . 


Yoshikazu i 


1407-1425 ) 


1423- 


1425* 


6. 


Yoshinori i 


1394-1441) 


1429- 


1441 


7 . 


Yoshikatsu 


( 1434-1443) 


1442- 


1443* 


8. 


Yoshimasa 


1436-1490) 


1449- 


1474 


9 . 


Yoshihisa i 


1465-1489) 


1474- 


1489 


10. 


Yoshitane 


1466-1523) 


1490- 


1493 


11 . 


Yoshizumi ( 


1480-1511 ) 


1495- 


1508 




Yoshitane l 


forced to resign in 


1508- 


1521 




1493 but 


restored in 1508) 






12 . 


Yoshiharu i 


1511-1550) 


1522- 


1547 


13. 


Yoshiteru 


1536-1565) 


1547- 


1565 


14. 


Yoshihide I 


1540-1568) 


1568 


15 . 


Yoshiaki (1537-1597) 


1568- 


1573 



(legally resigned in 1588) 



*Successor was not named until several years after 
the death or resignation of the previous shogun. 
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THE TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS 
(TOKUGAWA SHOGUNATE, 1603-1867) 



Shogun Term of Office 



1 . 


Ieyasu (1543-1616) 


1603-1605 


2. 


Hidetada (1579-1632) 


1605-1623 


3. 


Iemitsu (1604-1651) 


1651-1680 


4 . 


Ietsuna (1641-1680) 


1651-1680 


5. 


Tsunayoshi (1646-1709) 


1680-1709 


6. 


Ienobu (1662-1712) 


1709-1712 


7 . 


Ietsugu (1709-1716) 


1713-1716 


8 . 


Yoshimune (1684-1751) 


1716-1745 


9 . 


Ieshige (1711-1761) 


1745-1760 


10. 


Ieharu (1737-1786) 


1760-1786 


11 . 


Ienari (1773-1841) 


1787-1837 


12. 


Ieyoshi (1793-1853) 


1837-1853 


13. 


Iesada (1824-1858) 


1853-1858 


14. 


Iemochi (1846-1866) 


1858-1866 


15 . 


Yoshinobu (1837-1913) 


1867 
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